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MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—Goethe, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 








On and after the 1st ot JANUARY, 1888, 


“THE MUSICAL WOR! D” 


Will be printed and published at 


12, CATHERINE STREET. 


STRAND, 


Where ALL commuications to the EDITOR and MANAGER 
should be addressed. 











RURY LANE.—Augustus. Harris, Lessee and Manager.— 
CLOSED.—On BOXING NIGHT, December 26, will be produced 
Augustus Harris’s Ninth Annual Pantomime. 


puss IN BOOTS, at DRURY LANE. 








UGUSTUS HARRIS, in announcing, his ninth: Drury, Lane Pan- 
tomime, begs to call attention to the fact that year by year they have sur- 
passed one another, and that it is his intention to endeavour again this. Christmas 
to offer a production unrivalled in the annals of the traditional Home of Panto- 
mime. No trouble or expense will be spared to please every section of the public, 
and whilst a delicious spectacular extravaganza will unfold a new version of the old 
quaint and fanciful story of PUSS IN BOOTS, it will,,appeal. no less. to the 
practised and ealightened playgoer than to the uusophisticated, and more im- 
pressionable spectator of more tender years, All that is charming and delightful 
to the lover of pretty, sparkling music, gorgeous and graceful dresses, grand and 
poetic scenery, will, as heretofore, be lavished with an unsparing hand. The com- 
pany has been most carefully selected, with the hope of presenting the most power- 
ful yet gathered together at this theatre. 


RURY LANE. — PUSS IN BOOTS. — Mesdames Wadman, 
Lettie Lind, Marie Williams, Jenny Dawson, Leslic Bell, Lily Miska, Violet 
Newham, Minuie Inch, Helen, Capet, Florence Graham, Mabel Coates, Mar- 
guerite Etoile, Millie Vere, Charlotte Elworthy, Alice Hammack, Bettina de 
Sortis (Premiere Danseuse); Messrs. Harry Niohols, Herbert .Campbell, Lionel 
Rignold, Charles Danby, Charles Lauri, jun., Reuben Inch, J. B. Gordon, Griffiths 
Brothers, Harry Payne (clown}.—Box office open daily from ten to six. 


JUST PUBLISHED 2s. NET. ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS. 
GEORGE ELLIOTT KENT'S NEW PA TRIOTIC SONG, 


“VICTORIA. QUEEN OF MANY LANDS? 


The brave old Lion is awake once more, 
His voice is heard the wide world o’er, 
And joins the untold mighty throng, 
In roaring the joyous words along, 

God bless our Empress Queen, 











May be sung anywhere. 
G. E. KENT, HILL HOUSE, ASKERN, DONCASTER. 





NOW READY: 





MUSICAL IN 


STRUMENTS 


HISTORIC, RARE, and UNIQUE. 


The Selection, Introduction, and Descriptive Notes 


A. d. HIPKINS, F.S,A.. Lond. 


i; ILLUSTRATED BY 
A SERIES OF FIFTY PLATES IN OCOLOUBS, 
Drawn by WILLIAM GIBB. 
The Work forms one folio volume, handsomely bound in Half-Morocco, price £7 7s. 





IMPRESSION LIMITED. 





EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., L.L.D. 
NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT, December 21. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Eight Open Free Scholarships will be competed for in March. Last day 


for receiving applications December 31, 1887. 
Forms and particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. George Watson, 


at the College. 
ASSOCIATE EXAMINATION. 
The Examination for 1888 is fixed for April 16. 
The list of pieces may now be obtained. 
EASTER TERM. 
The Easter Term will commence on Januaty 4, and the Entrance Examination 


will take place at the College on January 3. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 


hotel List. 


The charge for a space in this column is 4o|- per year—payable in 
advance—including postal copy of the paper every week. The proprietors 
reserve to themselves the right of refusing any advertisement. 


LACKPOOL.—Bailey’s Hotel, North Shore. Near the Pier and 


Winter Gardens. 


ONDON.—Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, Charing 


Cross. 








MANCH ESTER.—Queen’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 





OUTHPORT.—Victoria Hotel, on the Promenade, facing the 


Pier ; five minutes from the Winter Gardens. 





LON DON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 14, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington ; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 

Fee, three to five guineas at St. George's Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 

Piano—Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear, 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. : 

Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. ‘Cello—Pezze. 

C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 


‘TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
LENT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 16, 1888. 

Students (professional and amateur) are received for a complete course of masi- 
cal training, or for a Single Study. The following is a list of the Subjects taught coo 
Harmony and Counterpoint, Form and Orchestration, Composition, Musical Acou- 
stics, Pianoforte, Organ, Figured Bass Playing. Transposition, &c. ; Solo Singing, 
the Art of Pianoforte Accompaniment, Violin, Violoncello, Double Bass, Flute, 
Oboe, Clarinet, Harp, Horn, Orchestral Class, Musical History, Sight-Singing, 
eae “ge Vocal and Aural Physiology (Lectures), and Voice Production Class 

ctures), 

There are also Classes on General Subjects for the benefit of those Students of 
the College who are desirous of improving their general culture, or are preparing 
for the matriculation aud other Examinations preliminary to University Degree and 
other diplomas in music. 

Both male and female students are received, and there is no limit as to age. 
There are evening as well as day classes, and Harmony and Counterpoint are also 
tanght by correspondence. 

Students of the College are allowed to enter for any of the College Examinations 
at reduced fees. 

The full prospectus, 2nd all particulars can be obtained by addressing the 


Secretary. 
. By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


(ACADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 











: FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 
ished 1873.) 
President - = «+ + +» FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director eo se gees, OSCAR BERINGER. 


Christmas Term commenced October 3. Entrance Day, October 1, from ten 
to five. Fee: Six Guineas. The Academy is for Amateur and Professional 
Students. Two Pianoforte and One Harmony Lessons weekly. For prospectus 
and all particulars apply to the Director. 





[JNIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TOKONTO. (The 
Church of England University of Upper Canada.) 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 

The next Examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Music will be held simul- 
taneously in Toronto and London in Easter week, 1 Women are admissible 
to these examinations. For particulars apply to Rev. E. K. Kendall, D.C.L., 
Registrar for England, Southsea. 





Inscribed to Dr. BUNNETT 


MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS, in the key of C.—Easy 

setting for Parish Choirs, by Loraine Holloway, A.C.O. (Organist and 
Choirmaster of the Parish Church, Fakenham). Price Threepence. London : 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 


HOIR.—A Choir Exhibition will be vacant at St. George’s 
School, Harpenden, at Christmas. Treble, gentleman’s son, able to read 
music.—Apply to Headmaster. , 


M® .-SAML. K. WHITE, Manager and Secretary, Derby Castle, 
Douglas, Isle of Man, requests that all communications from Vocalists be 
addressed as above 











“Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. Gong OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 
@UIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the p!zasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and’enjoy beautiful music.”’ 

Gfaphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.’ 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book or earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an impertant 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 


And all Book and Music Sellers. 


Dr. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for improving the 
voice 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING, 


without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, 
America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from Patti, Trebelli, Patey, 
Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd. ; also in bottles for abroad. 


HINTS TO CHURCH OFFICERS & GHORISTERS, 


By JOHN SAMUELS. 


PRICE 2/- PER DOZEN. POST 2/3. 


‘‘The distribution among Church Choirs throughout the country of a short tract 
by John Samuels, entitled, ‘ Hints to Church Officers and Choristers,’ would be an 
excelleut mode of remedying certain annoyances connected with the demeanour of 
some choirs, especially as regards the younger members of them during service 
time.” —Musical World. 


PARKER & CO., 6, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, BONDON. 
THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE TY STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


HE VOICE, 
By T. A WALLWORTH. 
cultifurel the solace of kis Pupils, Madame Alwina Valletio, Msc iver MKayy sod “ae! 
successful Vocalists. peas > 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 


Lendon: HAMMOND .& CO. ULLIEN Vigo Street; and ef the Author 
London Serr dthae by le at hit 
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Professional Cards. 


The charge for a space in this column 1s 
los. 6d. per quarter (13 weeks), or 315.6. for 
a whole year—payable in advance. Applica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
MUSICAL WORLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 








Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 


Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 
Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
(Professor of the Piette, tain: and Conductor,) 
17, FINsspuRY PaRK VILLAS, 
GREEN Langs, N. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
__: 12, WESTBOURNE ParK TERRACE, W, 
Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 


(Guitar, Concertina, and Gigelira. Wood and Straw 
Instrument), 


22A, DoRSET STREET, PORTMAN SQuarRE, W. 
Mr. F. St. JOHN LACY 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist) (baritone) 
FitzRoy MANSION, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Firzroy SQUARE, W. 


Vocalists—Sopranos. 
Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
Boswortu House, HusBann’s BosworTH, 
RucBy. 



































Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
clo NoLaNn & JACKSON. 
Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 








Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), . 
7, CHESILTON RoaD, MUNSTER Park, 
FuiHam, S.W. 





Mrs. WELMAN 
(Concerts), 


3, BEDFORD GARDENS, 
KENSINGTON, W. 
Miss AGNES LARKCOM 
Has removed to 
158, PortspowNn Roap, W._ 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 
(Concert and Oratorio), 
29, ALBANY STREET, REGENTS Park, N.W. 


Contraltos. 


Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 


Private Lessons given. CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R.A.M. 
"= (Mez. Sop.), 
(Ballads, Oratorie, &c.), 
31, MoNMOUTH Roap, 
BayswaTER, Lonpon, W. 























Miss LENA LITTLE 


(Concerts), 
42, NORFOLK SquaRE, HypE Park, W. 
Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, Park WaLK, FuLHAM Roap, 
Lonpon, S.W. 





Tenors. 


Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
cjo Mr. ALFRED Moul1, 
26, OLD Bonp STREET, W., 
Or, 270, ELcin AVENUE, Marpa VALE W. 
Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera) 
Address—N. Vert, Esq., 
6, Cork STREET, W. 
Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
O_Lp TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 
Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, ISLINGTON, N. 
Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Goruic LopcE, 
LorDSHIP LANE, S.E. 
Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
_______SHEPHERD's Busu, W. 
Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
60, WESTBOURNE Park VILLAS, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Opera, Concerts and Oratorio), 
Hove. ve L’Evropr, 
Mitay, I7Aaty. 


























Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, UPPER Mount Street, DUBLIN. 


Baritones. 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 
6, CorK STREET, W. 
Mr. FREDERIC KING 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 














Guitar. 

Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 22A, Dorset STREET, 
PoRTMAN Square, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” ros. 6d. 


Violin. 


- Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S.S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET ROAD, 
Pupils visited or received. ANERLEY, S.E. 
Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 


| (Late Professor at Conservatoire, Griningen. 
Concerts, and Private Soirées). 


109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, StanLey Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, New Bonp STREET, W. 
Herr POLONASKI 
(For Concerts, At Homes, or Lessons}, 
Please address—c/o N. Vert, Esq., 
6, Cork STREET, W. 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
clo Mr. ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, OtpD Bonp STREET, W. 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address to 


Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 

















Lessons, 























Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
West Du twicu, S.E. 





Mr. FISCHER, 

c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 

my 2, VERE STREET, W. 

Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 

(Oraterie, Opera and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 
BuckInGHAM GatTE, S.W. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the “ London Ballad Singers, 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.), 
30, LANCASTER RoaD, 
Norttinc Hi, W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
__79, Portspown Roab, Mapa VALE, W. 
Bass. 

Mr. WATKIN MILLS requests that in future 
all communications respecting Concerts, 
&c., be addressed to his residence, Hunt- 
cliffe, Bexley, Kent. 

Mr. FRANK CELLI 

(Concerts and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W 


trumpet & Cornet. " 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kinc’s Roap, N.W. 
































Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10oA, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 


10A,/WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BesizE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEatey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) ~~ 
(Oraterio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Baritone) 
(Concerts and Oratorie), 
Business Manager, W. B, HEALEy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W, 
Mr. MULES BROWN (Baritone) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
104, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Business Manager, W. B. Hea.ey, 





























tanoforte. 10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. G. PRADEAU, Mr. T. L. CAMPION (Bass) 
(Lessons and Recitals), and 


SHEPHERD’s Busu, W. 








(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
104A WARWICK STREET, W 
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THE FRASER QUINTET.—Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and 

Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for Concerts, 
‘* At Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties.— Address : 121, Adelaide Road, N. W. 


WESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. High - Class 


, Public Coucerts. Examination for Orchestral Membership 1st and 3rd 
Wednesdays. Address, The Hon. Secretaries, THE TOWN HALL, WESTMINSTER. 








MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Jd. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
Manatfacturers and FJmporters of all hinds of Strings 


FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 


Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the World 








6, GOLDEN SQUARE wW. 
ROBINSON & CUEAVER'S 


LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, AND SHIRTS. 





Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 

COLLARS: LaptEs’ 8-fold, from 8s. 6d. per dozen; GENTS’ 
4-fold, 4s. 11d. to 5s. 11d. per dozen. 

CUFFS: For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. per 
dozen. 

SHIRTS: Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen. (To measure 2s. extra.) 

as N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials 

me in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14/- the Half Dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY, 








HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


and are pronounced the best medicines for amily use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials 
bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole 
civilised world to be the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 





Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N.B.—Advice gratis t the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 





Per dozen :—Children’s, Is. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 44d. ; Gents’, 
8s. 6d 


Hemstitched——Ladies’ Ms 114d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. 
By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 











Notice To ApDvERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 @clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
A. S. Mattert, ALLEN & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. Telephone No.3849. Telegraphic address: “ASMAL,” 
London, 

Notice To SusscriBers.— Zhe Subscription to Tuk MusicaL WorLD 
is now reduced to 175. 6d. per annum (payable in advance). 

All business communications to be addressed to the Manager of 
THe Musicat Worx. 

All communications in reference to the literary part of the paper to be 
addressed to the Editor, who cannot undertake to return reiected 
MSS. unless accompanied by a stamped directed envelope. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use “‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Voice. 

‘* They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a clear 
nunciation.” —MARI£ ROZE-MAPLESON. 

Ask for and obtain only ‘“‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere, 
at Is. 14d. a box. i 





HE MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at MERRYDEW’s Library, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


Che Musial Carl. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1887. 














MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.* 


DURING the Musical Loan Exhibition of 1885, we more than 
once pointed out the disgraceful neglect of the official persons 
connected with that exhibition, in not preparing a catalogue, 
aiid thus preserving a permanent record of an almost unique 
collection. Private enterprise has now stepped in, and has at 
least to some extent repaired the faults of official obtuseness. 
The magnificent volume of rare instruments reproduced from 
Mr. Gibb’s ‘drawings, and accompanied by the comments of so 
competent a writer as Mr. Hipkins, includes a good many of 
the specimens displayed at the Albert Hall, and in its literary 
part gives an idea of what a good catalogue raisonné of the 
Loan Exhibition might have been. That literary portion 
comprises an historic introduction as well as a complete 
description of each plate, showing to what order of instruments 
and to what period the various specimens belong. Mr. Hip- 
kins points out that, according to the theory of the late Carl 
Engel, the earliest place in history is occupied by percussion 
instruments, and more especially by the drum, and the latest 
by the stringed instruments, those of the latter which are 
played by means of keyboards having been invented almost 
in our own time. The drum is widely used in religious ser- 
vices in different parts of the world, and to play the sistrum 
was, in ancient Egypt, the prerogative of a high order of 
priesthood. The two extremes of this class of instruments 
are the Indian drums, in Plate 43, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the Queen’s State kettledrum (Plate 37), adorned 
with a richly-embroidered silk banneret, and serving to show 
the highest point the drum has yet attained in estimation and 
use. The Indian drums here shown are the Nahabat, used, not 
by professional musicians, but by bands in the street ; the 
M’ridang, or Tabla, to which the nautch-girls perform their 
gyrations; and the earthenware kettledrum, or Tam-tam, 
struck by beggars and fakirs to attract the attention of the 
charitable. Playing upon the tabla is a great art, and efficient 
performers earn as much as 100 to 150 rupees per month. 
The two heads of the drum are tuned to the tonic and fourth 
or fifth as required, so that a kind of harmony, very harsh it 
is true in Western ears, can be produced. The M’ridang is 
considered to be the most ancient of Indian drums, and its 
invention is popularly attributed to the god S’iva. Although 
stringed instruments are, as we said before, younger than 
drums, they date back to prehistoric times. The well-known 
Egyptian Nefer, not represented in this volume, a spade-like 








* * Musical Instruments, historic, rare and unique.” The selection, introduc- 
tion, and descriptive notes by A. J. Hipkins. Illustrated by Ag plates in colours, 
drawn by William Gibb, Edinburgh, A. and C, Black, 1888, 
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guitar, had been in the time of the third dynasty so long in 
use as to become incorporated in the pictorial language of 
the heiroglyphics, where it signified “ good.” The great inva- 
--sion of Europe by short-necked lutes and guitars, the rebec, 
rébab, and other precursors of the violin, took place during 
the time of the Crusades, all these instruments being of 
Eastern origin. The Saracenic occupation of Spain also had 
a share in the transmission of these instruments, and a taste 
for their effects survives in the fzzzzcato of our modern orches- 
tras. A guitar (Plate 29) and a cetera (Plate 28), made by 
Stradivarius, are of special interest, as showing that the great 
Cremonese was not above applying his skill to these more 
primitive instruments. A tortoise-shell guitar, represented in 
Plate 10, and in the possession of Mr. George Donaldson, is 
by a slender tradition connected with David Rizzio; and a 
Jute, or, as its maker, Johannes Rosa, de dato 27th of July, 
1580, calls it, a cymbalum decachordum, is said to have been 
presented by Queen Elizabeth to the wife of Sir Lionel Tolle- 
mache, High Sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, during a visit to 
Hellingham Hall in 1567, a date which throws considerable 
doubt on the story, as far at least as this instrument, manu- 
factured thirteen years later, is concérned. Violins do not 
lend themselves to picterial illustration with equal grace as 
their progenitors, and the specimens of Antonio Stradivarius’s 
workmanship, shown in Plates 25 and 26, are therefore chiefly 
of historic importance. More pictorially interesting are the 
viola d’amore, an instrument long extinct, but revived by 
Meyerbeer in his Huguenots (Plate 27), and the beautiful 
viola da gamba, the precursor of the violoncello (Plate 19), 
on which, according to Sir Toby Belch, in Twelfth Night, Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek discoursed most eloquent music. 

Wind instruments, like drums and gongs, have an especial 
connection with the sacred rites of various nations. The 
Jewish shophar, or ram’s horn, is the oldest wind instrument 
still in use. It is first named in the Bible as sounding when 
the Lord descended upon Mount Sinai, and there seems to be 
little doubt that it has been continuously used in the Mosaic 
service from the time it was established until now. It is 
sounded in the synagogues at the New Year and on the fast 
of the Day of Atonement. The “ Talmud” gives ten reasons 
for sounding the shophar at the New Year, which may be 
summed up as reminding those who hear it of the Creation, 
penitence, and the law of the prophets, who were as watchmen 
blowing trumpets, of the Temple and the binding of Isaac, of 
humility, the gathering together of Israel, the Resurrection, 
and the Day of Judgment, when the trumpet shall sound for 
all. The embouchure of the shophar is very difficult, and 
but three proper tones are usually obtained from it, although 
in some instances higher notes can be got. The shophar is 
usually a ram’s horn flattened by heat and can scarcely be 
called a thing of beauty as regards either its form or the harsh 
notes it produces. It was left to the Celtic and Scandinavian 
races to apply a rich ornamentation to wind instruments of a 
similar class; A magnificent ivory hunting-horn, belonging 
to Earl Spencer and showing the arms and badges of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, is represented in Plate 7. It 
measures along the outside of the curve, including the mouth- 
piece, 28} in., and the beautiful carving is supposed to have 
been executed by negroes on the West Coast of Africa, who 
carved ivory for the Portuguese. Mr. Hipkins remarks that 
the horn is called “Oliphant,” because it is made of ivory, a 
derivation which is, no doubt, etymologically correct, but fails 
to take into account the famous precedent supplied by the old 
French “Chanson de Roland.” Mr. Hipkins might have 
quoted to advantage the splendid lines of the 135th tirade, 
when Roland, in his highest need at Roncesvalles, places his 
horn Oliphant to his lips and emits a sound which is heard by 
the great Charles thirty leagues away :— 








“Rollanz ad mis lolifan & sa buche, 
Empeint le ben, par grant vertut le sunet. 
Halt sunt li pui, e la voiz est mult lunge, 
Granz xxx. liwes Poirent il respundre.” 


Among keyed instruments the organ stands foremost. 
Plate 13 shows a portable and Plate 11 a positive organ, the 
former a processional instrument with narrow keys which the 
player touched with one hand, while the other manipulated 
the bellows ; the latter, a chapel or chamber organ, intended 
tobestationary, but alsowith narrowerkeysthan thelarge church 
organ, admitting of the grasp of an octave. The keyboard shown 
in the Van Eyck St. Cecilia panel of the famous altar-piece at 
Ghent—the Adoration of the Lamb—has already the com- 
plete arraugement of chromatic keys exactly as in our modern 
keyboard instruments. The date of this panel could not have 
been later than A.D. 1426. Another early instance in a paint- 
ing by Hans Memling preserved in the Hospital of St. John 
at Bruges, is subsequent in date to the Ghent altar-piece, but 
is still within the fifteenth century. From these early masters 
down to Rossetti and Burne Jones the portable organ has 
been a favourite instrument with painters of sacred subjects, 
and from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries no 
musical instrument was more in favour in religious establish- 
ments. Notwithstanding this fact there are, as Mr. Hipkins 
knows, only two now in existence—the one here drawn 
belonging to the museum of the Brussels Conservatoire, the 
other to the Duke of Athole, at Blair Athole, in Scotland. 
From the “King of instruments” to the pianoforte and its 
congeners there is a long step. Of the earlier types of the 
clavier we have, however, several fine specimens. Before 
coming to these we may mention the dulcimer, on which the 
“ Abyssinian Maid ” plays in Coleridge’s “ Kubla Khan.” The 
instrument here seen is richly ornamented with figures and 
flower decorations, and it is probably of Italian origin, The 
Italians called the dulcimer “salterio Tedesco,” or German 
psaltery, but have now adopted “zimbalon ;” the Germans call 
it a “hackbrett, or chopping board. It is generally an instru- 
ment popular among the humbler classes, and in modern 
times it assumes its most important function as the cimbalon 
in the hungarian gipsy bands. The dulcimer, the cither, 
and the hackbrett are singularly well adapted to display 
a well-formed hand and a slender wrist to advantage, 
for which reason they have, no doubt, been affected by 
Abyssinian and other maids from time immemorial to 
the present day. Considering that Mr. Hipkins is one of 
the greatest authorities on the instruments collectively known 
as “clavier,” the space assigned to that genus in his remarks 
is modestly meted out. The beautiful instrument known as 
Queen Elizabeth’s virginal, bears her Royal arms on the left 
of the keyboard (Plate 8). The scarcely less celebrated 
Rucker’s virginial (Plate 18), and the same maker’s double 
spinet (Plate 20) bear witness to the proficiency of Antwerp 
in this handicraft ; while English skill is represented in the 
spinet made by Stephen Keene (Plate 22). The modern 
grand pianoforte has evidently been found unmanageable for 
pictorial purposes, but even for these ill-shaped sound-boxes 
there is, Mr. Hipkins thinks, some chance of improvement. 
He writes :—“If there is any hope of an awakening of the love 
for musical instruments that finds expression in their adora- 
ment, its promise lies in the beautiful designs that have been of 
late years so meritoriously carried out for pianos—the invention 
of Mr. Alma-Tadema, Mr. Burne Jones, Mr. Fox,and Miss Kate 
Faulkner.” It will be seen that the literary portion of the 
presént volume is admirably done, and contains much valuable 
information in a limited compass. Of the illustrations it would 
be impossible to speak too highly. Mr. Gibb has combined 
the minutest accuracy with pictorial beauty of a high class, and 
some of the plates are in themselves perfect pictures, What 
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Strikes one in a general way is the marked superiority of 
Eastern over Western nations as regards form, and, still more, 
sense of colour. The State trumpet and the State kettledrum 
of our Queen, with their bannerets of the Royal. Arms in 
crimson and gold, are, no doubt, very gorgeous things, but the 
plate representing the Saw tai, the Saw duang, the Klui, and 
the Pee, which delight the King of Siam, is a perfect symphony 
in gray and delicate brown, The volume is dedicated by per- 
mission to the Prince of Wales——The Times. 








Gleanings from the Lives of Modern Composers, 


By Mrs. Oscar BERINGER. 





ROBERT FRANZ. 
(Continued from page 991.) 

Once more to quote Liszt :—“ If musical affairs at Halle were some- 
what stagnant, the university offered mental nourishment of a 
strength for which one might at that time have sought in vain in any 
other part of Germany. The thinking youth of Halle developed an 
energy which manifested itself in the publication of a magazine de- 
voted to the propagation of epochal philosophic views. A:nold Ruge 
and his disciples had made some considerable stir in cultivated circles, 
and their opinions began to penetrate into every region of intellectual 
life. If Franz did not at once accord his adherence to the new de- 
velopment of thought, or propagate it with word and pen, he devoted 
his sympathetic and analytical reflection to everything that was noble 
and fruit-bearing in these investigations of philosophic freedom. He 
quickly grasped the fact that an artist must not confine his powers 
exclusively to the objects within the sphere of his daily life ; that it is 
injurious to him to remain ignorant of the temperature of thought 
surrounding him ; he recognised the necessity of regarding his art as 
a part of the great Whole in the midst of which we live, and of identi- 
fying himself with the intellectual movement freshly stimulated by 
new investigations, 

“ The favourable influence exercised over him by his share in this 
intellectual warfare is unmistakable, and this period was thus of such 
supreme importance to his later life-task that his relation to the world 
and art were in a manner thereby determined. It is an undeniable 
fact that Franz became the musician whom we all admire to-day by 
means of the solitary time passed in Halle—not of his apprenticeship 
at Dessau. Not that we desire to depreciate the necessity and value 
of the elementary knowledge to be acquired at Schneider’s school. 
This was as much a necessity to Franz as had been his first lessons 
at the grammar-school, without which he would have been incapable 
of following the philosophical debates—-a ‘dumb but interested 
listener. . . .” 

Liszt’s view of the various causes conducing to Franz’s 
lengthy mute period is full of interest. We read :—“ For six years 
Franz felt no impulse to take pen inhand. He was solely occupied 
with a task which parents so often and so erroneously imagine to 
have been completed at school or college, and which, in our day 
especially, every creative artist must himself fulfil with love and 
conscientious effort. He strove for the enlargement of his mental 
faculties ; he endeavoured to reach a higher stand-point from which 
the position of art, with especial regard to its relationship to the past, 
and the present, could be viewed ; he wished to assure himself of 
now far its mission had already been fulfilled, what task lay in the 
future for accomplishment ; he longed to grasp the uttermost limits 
of its capabilities, to fully appreciate its true aim. So long as a 
thinking artist is not clear within himself upon all these points, the 
desire to set to work will slumber. Above all he will be possessed 
by a species of insatiable curiosity, and increasing thirst for knowledge 
which is not assuaged by study, but increases with the food it feeds 
on. The musical culture of our composer did not suffer, moreover, 
during this period when his mind was more occupied with general 
thought than special artistic labour. He did not remain satisfied with 
admiration for Bach and Schubert only, but attentively followed the 
development of the school which was then called the ‘ Romantic 
School.’ : 

“ Mendelssohn’s and Schumann’s practical and literary efforts 
attracted’a circle full of life and. movement aroynd them in Leipsic, 


and the influence of its propinquity soon reached as far as Halle. 
Greedy attention was accorded to the echoes constantly heard from 
the capital. . . .” 

A long journey to Saltzburg and the Tyrol, undertaken for the 
benefit of his general health, and rendered a necessity by the alarming 
condition of his hearing powers, resulted in an occurrence which is 
thus poetically described by Liszt :—‘“The moment in which Franz 
felt himself anew impelled to composition was not exclusively inspired 
by the ripening of his talent at any particular period. The chords 
of his soul awoke to a touch under which every string quivered and 
vibrated with the most intense passion.... He loved with a 
devotion which could only have found its birth in his pure and noble 
nature.... He dreamed of happiness..,. Its wings lightly 
touched him, and then rustled past—forever ! 

This catastrophe of his inner life completed his maturity. He 
renounced all wavering wishes and vague hopes. Suffering steeled 
and concentrated his mind, and endowed him with that devotion and 
energy which bestows entire freedom upon the soul. Armed with 
this newly-awakened power, he felt himself summoned to take his 
place in the ranks of the workers of deeds—to speak his own language 
in the name of his inner inspiration. . . .” 

Franz’s reference to thé cause which had endowed him with 
musical speech is.a guarded and reticent one, and fully in accordance 
with his reserved nature :—“ I had to compose,” he tells us, “ simply 
because I could not help it. The very fact of my powers having lain 
pent up for so long rendered their release all the more overwhelming 
and irresistible. I date the real commencement of my study from 
this time. I learnt the means of giving speech to art. My 
possessions increased with every new song, and I acquired a 

-control over form which had hitherto been completely lacking, The 
necessity of thoroughly analysing myself, and clearly entering into 
my new aims became a task of comparative ease. I never budged 
until I felt assured of what I was driving at. I had never known 
ambition, or a desire for the world’s approval. This also helped me 
onwards, for I did not compose for other pe»ple, but for myself alone 
— shaking off my little joys and sorrows with all the facility of the 
artistic temperament. This egotism never permitted me to dream of 
publicity. At that time it would have seemed to me like the profa- 
nation of a sanctuary, of the holiest feelings. . . .” 

As regards his method of working he tells us that, in spite of his 
everlasting absorption in music, he can say but little of any study 
made at any particular time : “‘I threw myself heart and soul into what- 
ever happened to interest me at the moment, and can really only thus 
describe myself as enjoying—not studying. I was endowed by nature 
with a liberal portion of the power of observation. I never enjoyed 
blindly, butalways endeavoured tomake clear to myself the reason of my 
pleasure or displeasure in the subject then under consideration. To this 
happy balance of mental and emotional power I principally owe what I 
have become. It has smoothed the rough places, and helped me over 
many a stiff stile. Added to this was the possession of a healthy 
and intuitive faculty directing me to the selection of things 
in sympathy with my mind and being, and a total rejection of all that 
was antipathetic to me. I have always learnt most when I was 
affording myself the greatest pleasure, and that has remained my 
motto of life and work up to the present day..... a 

Franz’s dislike to publicity was vehemenently combated by his 
friends, and he was at last induced to yield to their persuasions and to 
send a few books of his songs to Schumann, in whom they roused 
the liveliest interest, which he practically testified by finding a pub- 
lisher for them. — 

_ This first step was followed by a second and a third. Mendelssohn 

and Gade were the godfathers to Franz’s next works. Personal 
contact with them restored the balance of his shaken artistic self 
confidence, and confirmed him in his conviction of having struck out 
the most suitable path for the exercise of his capabitities. The best 
men of his time warmly speeded him on his way: “ Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin, Henselt,” writes Liszt, “and other perhaps less 
highly placed, if often mentioned, names aroused sympathy and 
respect for Franz...” 

“ May many, many works, equally beautifully felt, equally beau- 
tifully expressed, equally original, equally rich in euphonious harmonies 
follow these!” wrote Mendelssohn (1844) in a felicitous letter. of 
thanks to the composer for his dedication of Book 3. 





( Zo be continued.) 
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“THE WEDDING” AND “THE FAIRIES.” 
RICHARI) WAGNER’S FIRST DRAMATIC WORKS. 
By WILHELM TaPpPERT. 
(Continued from page 989.) 

Qn the roth January, 1833, Wagner’s C major symphony was 
performed (by Pohlentz) at the Leipsic Gewandhaus. A few days 
later the composer left his native town, as already mentioned, 
in order to commence a career under the guidance of his elder 
brother. I doubt very much that on arriving at Wiirzburg he 
had the libretto of ZheFairies ready. But Wagner’s first opera 
was commenced in Wiirzburg ; the author in carefully dating what he 
wrote has left us abundant proof of this. In the Wahnfried archives 
in 1877 I saw the “sketch,” it fills a good sized volume. At the end 
of the book there is in writing: “ Finis. Laudetur Deus. 7 Dec. 1833. 
Rich, Wagner.” He composed the overture a few weeks later. This is 
written on different paper, and dated thus at the end: “ Wiirzburg, 
the 27 Dec. 1833.” (Here and there the wrong date, 1832, has 
crept in.) 

In 1877, when I first saw the master’s youthful works, the written- 
out score was not in Wagner’s possession (each of the three acts are 
in a separate cover). When he was at Triebschen in 1866, he dedi- 
cated this work to his protector, the King of Bavaria. The following 
lines accompanied the gift : 

Ich irrte einst und mdcht ¢s nun verbiissen ; 
Wie maach ich mich der prempeeere? 
Thr Werk leg ich demiithig Dir zu Fiissen, 
Dass edle Gnade mein Erléser sei. 

The Berlin Vossishe Zeitung printed this a few days ago; where 
they got it from I never knew. After remaining one year in Wiirz- 
burg, Wagner returned in 1834 to his native town. He at once put 
himself into communication with Ringelhardt, the director of the 
theatre; the latter was not averse to having Zhe Fairies per- 
formed. Laube, who at that time was much interested in the com- 
poser, speaks in his paper of a performance of the work as a settled 
thing, as early as March, 1834. However, that was only talk! 
Wagner entered on his duties as director of the Magdeburg Theatre 
in the summer of 1834, in both the suburbs of Rudolstadt 
and Lauchstadt. When he had attained a firm position in Magde- 
burg, he brought forward his Overture to Zhe Fairies at a concert ; it 
was received with great applause. 

This success encouraged the rising conductor to continue his 
negotiations with Leipsic. Everything seemed to look favourable. 
At the close of the year the Weue Zettschrift fiir Musik, founded by 
Robert Schumann, printed an announcement to the following effect : 
—‘“ We are to have shortly in Leipsic, Vorma, by Bellini, and a new 
opera, Zhe Fairies, by Richard Wagner.” Norma frightened away The 
Fairies. The latter opera has never been produced. From a notice 
in Wagner’s autobiographical sketch, I gather that separate portions of 
The Fairies have been played and sung in Wiirzburg :—“ The extracts 
from this opera that I had performed at concerts, were very much 
liked.” The parts of the overture were in Tichatschek’s possession in 
1877. They had been written out by a copyist, but were full of cor- 
rections, changes, and additions made by the composer. This may 
have been done for the performance at Magdeburg. The marks of 
expression: f, ff, 2, decresc., &c., clearly show how carefully and 
conscientiously Wagner looked over his work. I had a score made 
for me from the old parts which I had in my possession for a few 
months ; this work was done by a pupil of mine, by way of practice. 
I am therefore in a position to give my readers some information 
which may prove to be of interest. It is known that prepara- 
tions are being made in Munich for the first performance of Zhe 
Fairies. Last May this ought to have taken place, then it was post- 
poned to September ; and now a paragraph appears in the Munich 
papers to the effect that it will be performed next: year, about the 
time of the opening of the exhibition. There will then be an oppor- 
tunity to get some knowledge of the first beginning ( Zhe Fairies ) and 
the crowning work (/azsifal). Now everything is quiet in Munich, 
but the conductor,.Hermann Levi, brought out on April 10, at a con- 
cert, some extracts from this youthful work, namely, the overture and 
two arias. All for the first time. A few criticisms appeared in the 
papers, but they were of little importance. 

The overture is scored for large orchestra: the usual stringed 
instruments, two flutes, two oboes, two clarionets,.two bassoons, 
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four horns, two trumpets, two trombones, and two kettle-drums. 
The sketching out is very different from the ordinary routine, 
the principal themes being characteristic and original, and the whole 
showing most excellent workmanship. The Allegro movements are full 
of fire. The Adagio from the very commencement abounds in 
tenderness and thoughtfulness. What firmness in the handling of the 
orchestra, and what an effective climax at the end of the overture! 
This is constructed to please the taste of the day, and resembles 
very closely the Italian S¢re/fo, which always won such applause from 
the public fifty years ago. Can Wagner be found fault with for having 
occasionally used celebrated models in his overture to Zhe Fairies? 
Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti were at that time very much in power, 
and the melody-loving crowd looked up to and worshipped these three 
masters. The youthful composer must also have wished to produce 
an effect, but he turned away from and despised the coarse means 
used by Rossini and his successors ; vulgarity could never be laid to 
his charge. 

In the second bar of the slow introduction, a theme occurs that 
gives forewarning of the Faust Overture, written later on :— 


Brass, oa Strings, 
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This striking phrase is applied in many ways in the overture. It 
seems to be an important and principal subject. First it appears as 
a melody, then it comes as an interruption to a peaceful cantilena, 
occasionally breaking away and becoming wilder in its course. 
Finally, when this comes to an end, the theme stands forth in all 
its impressive originality. The metamorphosis is surprising enough :— 


Allegro con motto fuoco. 
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Weber is easily recognised in this instance. The composer is 
almost inexhaustible in his combinations and changes—there is no 
flagging, and no unnecessary work, everything seems spontaneous. 
And yet there are people who insist that Wagner was quite without 
the gift of absolute music, or of symphonic form. Anyone who knows 
his sonatas and overtures, his two symphonies, the finished one in C 
and the unfinished one in E, might exclaim with Tristan against such 
ignorance : 

6 Diinkt dich das— 


ich weiss es anders |” 


I must curtail the examples I would like to quote on account of 
the want of space. It is to be hoped that the most important of the 
master’s youthful works will be produced at no distant date. In this 
way much can be explained and made clear, 

The second theme given out by the wood wind and two horns, is 
of a soft and tender character, though not very striking in invention :— 
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I only give the first half of it, and without the harmonies. The 
continuation is (with the exception of a slight change at the end) only 
a repetition of the preceding phrase. In the ensuing development of 
the various themes, a new motive comes to the front, “wie’s Brauch 
der Schul,” and this theme finally gains the ascendancy (Wagner 
wrote “Presto” with pencil in the parts of the string quartet), 
rushing onwards like a storm of wind, 
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In the"straightforward Allegro the subject keeps within bounds, 
but on reaching the “ Pit Allegro” the mask is thrown off and at the 
“ Presto ” the boisterous nature breaks forth :— r 
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Vv and so on, 


Brass and violins in unison play this in octaves, violas and violon- 
cellos accompanying in broken chords, the other instruments marking 
the first crotchet in each bar. 

Very juvenile indeed! 

Fortunately this obstreperous and noisy melody does not prevail 
to the end, Faust appearing again in the following triumphant 
passage :— 
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In the Magdeburg days Wagner used to make a cut by which 
eighty-three bars were sacrificed. I would rather restore these bars 


to their place, and propose shortening the “ Stretto.” 





Occasional Hotes. 


A Herr Heinrich von Zimmermann has hit upon the novel 
idea of making Wagner the subject of a one-act comedy. The 
great composer himself, his mother, his master Cantor 
Weinlig, and his early friend and subsequent antagonist 
Heinrich Dorn who is still in the land of the living, are 
amongst the characters. Wagner, as a boy of sixteen, is 
writing a tragedy in which according to his own account he 
killed so many people in the first act that he was obliged to 
let them come back as {ghosts for want of living dramatis 
persone. In an adjoining room the friends of the family are 





assembled to whom the mother complains of her son’s poetic 


goings on. Suddenly some one strikes up Beethoven's 
Fidelio overture, and Wagner rushes into the room forgetful 
of his tragedy. These sounds to him are a message; he has 
recognised his musical vocation. The notion is not altogether 
bad, but Wagner has explained it himself in his autobio- 
graphical sketch, and what reed there was for dramatising 
it few people besides Herr von Zimmermann can see. 


Madame Boucicaut, the late proprietress of the Bon Marché 
and the benefactress of mankind in a general way, has not for- 
gotten musicians amongst the innumerable charities mentioned 
in her last will. She leaves 100,000 francs to the “ Association 
des artistes musiciens ;” and the same sum, we may incident- 
ally mention, is assigned to the “ individualités souffrantes de 
la presse Parisienne.” When will suffering individuals of the 


London press meet with a similar Lady Bountiful ? 


The Grand Opéra is thinking of reviving Widor’s ballet 
La Korrigane, a beautiful dance-poem teeming with melodies 
of old Normandy, and equally full of charming modern devices. 
Talking of Widor, we may mention that it is this composer, 
and not M. Saint-Saéns, who has been commissioned to 
write a new symphonic work for our Philharmonic Society. 
This shows some sense on the part of the directors, or at least 
of their new conductor, Mr, Cowen, With the exception of a 














symphony performed at the Crystal Palace and some lyrics, 
Widor’s music is as good as unknown in this country ; and yet 
he is amongst French composers perhaps the one who shows 
the most marked individuality. A song by Godard might 
possibly be mistaken for one by Massenet,or vice versa; but no 
one but Widor could have written that most beautiful and 
most melancholy elegy, Sunt lachryme rerum, a near approach, 
to say the least, to great music properly so called. 


A modern instance of the scape-goat story is furnished by 
the fine of 200 francs and the term of three months imprison- 
ment pronounced against M. Carvalho, the manager of the 
Opéra Comique, for the fire at that theatre. Everyone knows | 
that he had frequently pointed out the danger incurred 
nightly by his employés and the public, and the real culprit 
was no doubt the Minister of Fine Arts, who refused to 
sanction and provide money for the necessary changes. But 
even in a republic it is thought inconvenient to send a minister 
to the lock up, and so M. Carvalho has to suffer. Perhaps it 
is as well that he shovld. Theatrical managers, in France at 
least, will know in future that if they arrange performances in 
obviously unsafe buildings they will do so at their own peril. 
In this country we take,things more easily. At a recent 
meeting of the Liverpool City Magistrates, several theatres 
were declared to be unsafe, but the licences were renewed on 
the lessees undertaking to make the necessary changes after 
three months. So for the next quarter of a year, including 
the Christmas holidays, Liverpool theatre-goers will have the 
pleasure of knowing that in case of a fire they stand a fair 
chance of simmering, as Bismarck said of the Parisians, in 


their own gravy. 


The experiment.made by the Bach Choir on Tuesday did 
not meet with that approval which the movement deserves, 
There is no doubt but that eight o’clock concerts do not 
permit of the fashionable world being in their places in time. 
The consequence is that the earnest musician who arrives in 
time is interrupted by the late comers. Five o'clock is a good 
time enough, but it is a better time in the long days of spring 
than in the darker winter months. A similar experiment was 
tried by Mr. Henry Leslie with his amateur society—not his 
choir—some ten or twelve years ago, but that died of too 
much exclusiveness, the audience was so lamentably fashion- 
able. Perhaps when the longer and brighter days come the 
Bach Choir will be tempted to try again, and be more 
successful. 


An invention which should come as a boon to musicians 
is announced. It is simply an extension of the automatic 
supply boxes which have become so familiar a feature of rail- 
way platforms. Its arrangement is very simple. It is a 
musical box, which will stop playing for five minutes if a 
penny is dropped into the slit. If this invention could be 
extended to piano-organs, to German bands, and even “ the 
Waits,” what a happy Christmas it would be. 


Her Majesty’s ship Pinafore is in familiar phrase “no go” at 
Berlin, so they have substituted Patsence for it. This. revival 
coincides with the production in that capital of “ David 
Garrick” in which Mr. Wyndham plays the principal part in 
the Teutonic vernacular. What a bad idea, by the way, the 
learned Germans must conceive of the knowledge of English 
playgoers who appreciated a piece founded upon so ridiculous 
a historic blunder ; for Mrs. Garrick, as everyone knows or 
should know, was not a alderman’s.daughter but an German 
dancer who made an excellent wife, entertained Dr. Johnson 
and other celebrities at dinner, and died at a fabulous age in 


this century, 








t. 


“treatment, should become’a very attractive’store of character. . 
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~The Organ: World. 


ORGAN RECITAL PLAYING. 
1M : xX. j i 


"THE reader will remember that Bach’s organ works-were 
broadly divided into two sections: those pieces obviously 
intended -for large organs and other works: or movements 
‘adapted for the limited use ofa large instrument; or for:smaller 
organs, and meeting the requirements of students, or lending 
themselves advantageously to opportunities for the quiet, con- 
‘templative enjoyment of the organ. It’ may be well to’con- 
sider'the second class first. Chief among works Of ‘this type 
are the Sonatas or Trios written for the study of his son, 
‘Friedemann Bach, when still a boy in his teens, about 1723. 
There has long been.a conviction that these Sonatas and_ the 
\Passacaille were really written for..the ,clavichord, with, two 
-manuals and pedals, As regards the. Passacaille, this belief 
has been somewhat shaken, owing to the existence of an old 
MS. in which the organ is said to be distinctly indicated as 
the medium of performance for that truly organic and noble 
work. In these days there are’no available string keyboard 
‘instruments with more than one manual, so it is useless to 
discuss the matter, ii Met 
_.. «The detail of the sonatas is so lace-like in its delicacy and 
never-ending tunefulness, that. the organist. will instinctively 
reject. the idea of employing broad or massive combinations. 
_Judiciously-selected eight and four-feet stops of a somewhat 
stronget.type for the Allegro. movements, with sixteen and 
-eight-feet pedal, and a more piquant.selection of registers for 
-the slow: movements, with, sub-bass. and _ bass flute for pedals, 
will: represént the general: method. of, registering for these 
charming works, It is not in the least. inconsistent withthe 
“character-of such music to endavour. to: lend what. hasbeen 


“too ‘cofitemptuously termed an “ear-tickling charm” to their 


‘melodious counterpoints. ’ Indeed, they form excellent.media 
for’ the display of well-éontrasted tones. Of course, care 
should be exercised to secure as nearly of equal strength as 
possible between the two ‘manuals. After this forethought 
“has been exércised, the player is at, liberty to select the most 


_piquantly-contrasted registers, in which “reedy’ qualities are 


pitted against smooth-tone properties, as soft gainbas agairist 
dulcianas, and combinations with oboe or other soft-reéd 
against rather clear-sounding flute stops. It is advisable not 
to use reed stops save those of the most delicate type, as being 
unsuited to ‘the fanciful filigree. character of_ the, actively- 
moving parts. le nk e 

The trio-sonatas: will be» found useful, in. displaying the 
tone-colour delights of an organ. of varied-effects, and illus- 
trate the genius of Bach as the provider of, recital music from 
quite a. new point of sight, remembering how much these 
fanciful works have been neglected.» To the student of recital 


or concert organ playing there could bé tio’ better studies for | 


the art of intermingling the softer of more piquant tone-colour 
efforts of an organ of ample resources ; and, apart from this, 
they are of distinct value as showing the organ in its most 


captivating, tender, and expressive moods. The, different |” 


movements should be studied with different. combinations 
from ‘time to time in order that: the performer's. experience. is 
duly "enlarged, and with careful-attention to phrasing; mp: 
with a leaning to the slow side of the times in accordance with 
what has been previously said in ‘this direction, and manner- 
isms. . These works, indeed,'with judicious study and artistic 


istic organic effects to the organ recital player. 
: ' : E. H. Turpin. 


ohh 


2s - 


A MUSICAL SERMON, 


The Famuly Churchmai ately published a setmon on ‘thé 
subject, “Music: and Harmony,” préached by Archdeacon 
Farrar, from which the following extracts are made. ‘The 
text was :— ' 

“* Joy and gladness shall be found therein, thanksgiving and the voice of 

melody,”-—Isaiah li. 3, 

I want to speak of the grandeur’of music and the part it may 
play alike in the House of God and in: the ordinary life of man 
You are of course aware’ that from beginning to end the whole 
Bible rings with music. In the fourth chapter of Genesis you have 
the first instruments—the harp and organ-of Jubal, and after that 
page after page of Scripture thrills with song.‘ You have the songs of 
Miriam, of Moses, of Deborah, and of the sweet psalmist of Israel. 
The Lord Himself sings a hymn with the Apostles before they go to 
Gethsemane; and Paul and Silas, bleeding with Roman rods, turn 
even their prison into’ a cathedral, as God gives them songs in the 
night. Nor is it otherise with Nature—that other great Book of God. 
There is a sound of perpetual music in the blue dome of God’s 
temple not made with hands. « ‘‘ Day unto: day uttereth speech and 
night unto night sheweth knowledge.” “‘ Praise the Lord upon earth, 
ye dragons and all deeps; Praise’ ye Him, sun and moon; Praise 
Him, all ye stars of light ; ‘Praise: Him, all ye heavens and ye waters 
that are above the heavens ;'I:et them’ praise the Name of the Lord, 
for His Name only is ‘glorious, arnd°His glory above heaven and 
earth.” © It is not, therefore, ufinatural that we should find music have 
vast functions to fulfil inthe public and national life of man. . Even 
the lowest of natidiis find ‘the necessity for music even in pastime, 
and in ‘that direction music can be used either to elevate and enngble, 
or, on the other hand, can’ be misused as the expression of worth» 
lessness. Let us thank God for those great musicians who have given 
to all nations so grand a”counterpoise of this debasement of the 
heavenly’ art. : 4 

But music finds its highest functions in worship. The worship of 
Heaven itself is full of music» Solemn choirs: and sweet societies 
that sing, anid sing, and singing in their’music move. In the begin- 
ning when-the earth was made, “the morning stars sang together-and 
all the sons’ of God shouted’ for joy.” And as Creation: thus begins 
with music; 'so also ‘does the Gospel, whén: suddenly there was with 
that herald ‘angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God: and 
and ‘saying; “ Glory to’God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward’men.” ‘The last glimypse which we catch of heaven before 
its azure curtains are closed to mortal eyes is that of harping angels 
and the redeemed ‘in countless’ multitudes, as with a’ voice of many 
waters and’ the sound of mighty thunder, singing the song of Moses 
and of ‘the Lamb. What wonder then that earth’s music should 
strive vainly to echo the melody of heaven. I cannot but wonder 
that church music should have béen so often regarded with jealousy 
and ‘suspicion. © Indeed, itis not’ thing of to-day or of yesterday. 
Organis ‘are tnentiéned by an’ ancient father of the church as far back 
‘as the'fifth century after’ Christ. ‘(In English history, too; we find the 
mention of orgaris in‘ the ‘thonastic ‘churches as early even as the 
funeral of King Edgar’; how’ Augustine and his. brother missionaries 
advanced in procession to*King Ethelbert’ singing hymns, and how 
those’ rudé Saxon Pagaiis were attracted by the sweet melody.’ And 
‘since vocal and ‘instrumental music is thus ancient and thus precious 


In servicehigh and anthems clear, 
As they with sweetness drown mine ear, — 
Dissolye me into ecstacies, ; 


od And ring. all Heaven before mine eyes, 
But take the simplest.elements of music you can haye in worship, 
‘music in which 'the simplest village choir can join, viz., the singing of 
hymns; * How often the. hymns: of our ‘services have been blest to 
‘kindle dulness, to deepen emotion, to awaken memory, to brighten 
prayer. ' How often has the sailor thought of them as he clung to the 
‘frozen' shrouds in some night of storm; how often our soldiers, as 
they have lain on thebattlefield, with the life-blood ebbing from their 
‘wounds ; how often women, and ired men, and innocent boys, 





: grey-haired 3 ‘ 
-|and little children on the bed-of death: Every age alike has needed 
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them. St. Chrysostom and St. Ambrose wrote them no less than 
Wesley. They have soothed the hermit’s loneliness ;. they have fired 
the warrior’s courage ; they have stilled the martyr’s Coming 
from every religious movement alike, hymns at least know nothing of 
our paltry sectarian differences. The true hymn is national,’manly, 
fervent, and thrilling with spontaneity and vigour—does not recognise 
the disputes of Calvinist or Arminian, Dissenter or Romanist, 
Ritualist or Evangelical. It knows only of the love of God in 
Christ. Yes, all true music witness of God and of heaven. Says 
Cardinal Newman, there are but seven notes in the scale—make 
them fourteen, yet what a slender outfit for so vast an enterprise. 
What science brings so much out of so little? Out of what poor 
elements does some great musician create as it were a new world! 
Shall we say that all his exuberant inventiveness is but ingenuity—is 
but a trick of art—without reality and without meaning? Is it pos- 
sible that this inexhaustible evolution and disposition of notes, so 
rich and yet so simple—so intricate yet so regular—so various yet so 
majestic—should be a mere sound which is born and perishes? Can 
it be that those mysterious stirrings of the heart, and keen emotions 
and strange yearnings after we know. not what, the awful depressions 
‘from we know not whence, should be wrought in us by what is merely 
unsubstantial, and comes and goes, and begins and ends in itself? 
It is not so, it cannot be. Music is a witness to eternal realities. 
These sounds have escaped from some higher sphere, from the vut- 
pourings of eternal harmony in the medium of created sound. They 
are echoes from our home above. They are the voices of angels. 
‘Something they are besides these which we cannot compass, which 
‘we cannot utter, though mortal men, perhaps not otherwise dis- 
tinguished above their fellows, have yet che gift of bringing them 
forth. When Elisha wished to calm the tumult of overpowering 
_ sthoughts he said, “ Bring me now a minstrel,” and. it came to pass 
that as the minstrel played the hand of the Lord came upon the 
-prophet, and he was saved from being swept away by ungovernable 
excitement. When the evil spirit from the Lord troubled Saul, he 
sent for a musician, and as David took a harp and played with his 
hands, Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed 
-from him. Thus does music purify, refine and soften. It is not 
~wanting in power to mitigate and chase away anguish and doubt and 
‘fear and sorrow and pain. Thus does music help the soul to under- 
stand what is really beautiful—to cleanse it from all evil desires and 
ignoble pleasures, and to rise to pure and lofty joys. And may we 
not learn this lesson from the fact that the very elements of all true 


music must be harmony and melody? The word which expresses | 


the very idea of a choir is harmony—united music. We do not go to 
church that the minister may pray for us, or that the choir may sing 
‘to us, but we go to church that we may worship in common prayer, 
. that there may be wedded voices, a heartfelt unanimity, clear, fervent 
- responses, high and low, rich and poor, one with another.. What do 
"we mean by harmony? Is it not a combination, an inter-relation of 
- sounds which must be subordinate to each other? The vain, the 
- self-willed, the careless, the insincere, he whose voice is always sing- 
ing false ‘or falling flat ruins the harmony of the choir. It is so in 
music—it is so in life. War spoils the harmony of the nations. 
Pride, envy, and seltishness, breaking down the barriers of every 
heavenly law, spoil the chorus of all human society. , 
The harmony of music is an emblem of the obedience and the 
love of all human life. And if harmony be the word for the chorus 
~as representing the holy union of the human brotherhood, so melody 
is the word for the individual soul. It is the due sequence of sounds, 
as harmony is their due combination, How sour sweet music is when 
time is broken and no proportion kept. So it is with the music of 
men’s lives. The time is broken when our lives are spent in dis- 


order and are full of sudden breaks and backslidings. The propor-. 


tion is not kept when base passions dominate over us, and when ill- 
: regulated impulses make of our life one agonising jar. Therefore let 


music be to you the high and sacred thing which I have tried to set | Organ. 


‘before you. -If you strive'to'be like our Lord, whose life was perfect 
‘music, it will be so. In Him, and in Him only, do music, chorus, 
and worship find their full meaning. 


- to Him can there be harmony among mankind. Do j 


of you, to make 


Eo ene great sweet song? Do you wish each to beldng to that im. 


heather bells. 


. Only in unison with Him:can {. 
we hope for individual melody. Only in harmony with and in love | 


lives—yea, life, death, ckiteaaeh ate | the transept region: 





mortal choir, visible and invisible, whose music is the gladness of the 
world? Do yéu desire your hearts, instead of their harsh jars, to beat 
to the high tune of heaven? How shall they cease to give forth 
their fantastic, mean, and jangled music? What is the music of life ? 
It is self-repression, It is obedience. It is humility. It is purity, 
meekness, and contentment. It is the spirit of Christ and of His. 
beatitudes. And what is the chorus of life? It is the peace of human 
brotherhood. It is the amity of divers classes. It is the solidarity of 
nations. It is fo do to our neighbour as we would that he should 
do to us. : 
And remember this is something you will—something every one 
of you must—contribute, whether you desire it or not, to the sweet 
chords or hateful discords of life. You are perhaps familiar with the 
sound of the wind as it comes sweeping uver the brown weed of the 
wintry moor. You know that the wind has a peculiarly weird, eerie, 
awe inspiring note, and that you do not hear that note elsewhere. Do 
you know what is the peculiar element of that wild wailing of the 
wind above our English moors? It is the commingled murmur of 
the air as it sweeps through innumerable myriads of the withered 
Not more surely does every purple bloom of the 
summer, and every dried heather bell of the winter contribute its tiny 
quota to the multitudinous and mighty sound, than do the individual. 
lives of every one of you contribute to the melody or the misery of 
life. .Oh, let our contribution, however insignificant, be at least pure 
and sweet. If in this spirit you join in the psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs of our public worship, singing and making melody in 
your hearts to the Lord, then I may be very sure that our meetings 
for common worship will be very dear to you. They did become 
thus dear (as one among many millions to whom they have been 
dear) to that peaceful saint of God, who was the earliest of our Eng- 


-lish historians, and whose translation of the Gospel of St. John is the 


first piece of English prose. That saint was the Venerable Bede. 
“ Angels are present,” he said, when he assembled for worship, “ and 
what will they say if they find me not there? Will they not ask, 
‘Where is Bede? Why comes he not to join in prayers with his 
brethren?’” And this love for the holy songs of worship began in 
him very early. Thé pestilencé which ravaged England in the eighth 
century swept away every inmate of the monastery at Jarrow who had 
taken part in the choral services except the old abbot and one 
little chorister. But these two, in spite of the sobs which would burst 
forth as they thought of their dead companions, still kept up the ser- 
vice alone until the gaps in the chois could once more be filled. 
They had to drop the antiphones—they were beyond their strength ; 
but the chanting of the Psalms the abbot and his little chorister main- 
tained. That little sobbing chorister who mingled his childish treble 
with the bass of the aged abbot was Bede. Dearer to God, I think, 
was that feeble service poured forth from the heart of love than a loud 
and many-voiced, but infinitely less sincere, act of public worship. 
But remember, on the other hand, that however many voices there 
be in the music of worship or in the music of life, yet your voice, how- 
ever feeble, is absolutely needed. The best praise of true worship is. 
not in the yoice, but in the obedience of the heart. Its sweetest can- 
ticles are not in the rhythm or melody, but are faith, and hope, and 
charity. These are the music of worship which God best loves. 
He asks no taper lights on high, surrounding 
The priestly altar and the sainted grave ; 
Nor delicious chant or organ music sounding ; 
No incense crowding up the twilit nave. 
ere wi ere. 
To comin ety is to tee a other— , 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer... 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 

On Tuesday last Mr. John Belcher, Junior, F.R.1.B.A., gave an 
able and interesting lecture on “ The Architectural Treatment of the 
” This paper was illustrated by drawings, &c. |He gave 
much excellent practical advice regarding the position of organ, treat- 
ment of case, é&c., and had evidently bestowed much thought—as. 
might be expected of so able an ones rm sdenieaiie 4 -mon-pro- 
fessional musician—~upon the question nding effective space for 
organ, choir and-otchestra if wanted in the middle of the church in 
io. » Mr. E. H- Turpin was the chairniaii, : ‘A cordial 
vote’ of thanks to the tecturer closed the meeting, = = ©" : 
(102 
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REFORM IN CHURCH MUSIC. 


That excellent journal, the American Musician, has the following :— 
“The very able paper read before the American Music Teachers’ 
Association by Mr. Eugene Thayer of Boston, on the above subject, 
is quoted by Zhe Musical World of London in its issue of November 5. 
In it occurs the sentence that, ‘there can be no public religious 
service which shall reach the hearts of the people unless it includes 
music.’ And so it is. Music can rouse the dullest conscience, can 
soften the hardest mind, can warm the coldest heart, comfort the 
most despairing soul and direct it to the bourne of all good, all love, 
all hope, and all divine influence. The word of the preacher may be 
eloquent, but it is dry in comparison to the well-sung hymn and 
it never can so thoroughly sympathise with the spiritual needs of man- 
kind as the sublime music, which comes forth from that finely played 
organ whose tones reach every part of the place of worship and enter 
into the very recesses of every worshipper there present. Mr. Thayer 
is right when he says, in his well-worded paper on the reform of church 
music, that ‘when the heart would speak it must have music, and as 
the heart ought to speak in church, music ought to be an important 
consideration in church. ” 


‘ 
, 





SPECIFICATIONS. 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, ISLE OF DOGS, E. 


A recital was given by Mr. Harry Dancey, F.C.O., on the new 
organ built for this church by Messrs. H. Willis & Co., after dedica- 
tion service, at which the Bishop of London preached, on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 30. 

GREAT ORGAN. 


Open Diapason ... ... ... 8ft.| Fifteenth ... ... «. «. 2ft. | 


Bel Blute..:{) ... cco coe 8 | TYMMBOE oc nce cee ase 8 gg 
Principal... 01.) 0 we oe 4 


SWELL ORGAN. 





Open Dia eer eC | rr 
Lieblich OE: ses peo ses Mie | eke nee pea ce Sigs 
+ eee se psn Bas Sk PRS : - ao A ee ee ene sed ee 
‘ox Angelica FC ay mes FY OTMOPOAN © 60 occ le es 8 
Gemshorn ... ws. ee “% ° 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
PICIBOA, 0. -.004: ) 460s Ooh ohn, | Flute Harmonique ... ... 4 ft. 
Lieblich Gedact ... ee ia eS oe 


One Spare Slider to Great and three to Choir Organ. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Open Diapason ... «. ... 16 ft.; Violoncello .. ... .. ... 8 ft. 
Bourdon... ... | 


coe, eee eee I ” 


COUPLERS. 
Swell to Great | Swell to Pedal. 
Great to Pedal. Choir to Pedal. 
Three Composition Pedals to Great. 


Three Composition Pedals to Swell. ©. 
A Double-acting Great to Pedal Coupler. *' 


—— 


St. DOMINICO’S HAVERSTOCK HILL, 
Specifications of the fine organ, by Hy. Willis, erected three or four 


years in the large Priory Church, Southampton Road, Haverstock | 
Hill, NW. 





; GREAT. 
ble Open Diapason... 16 ft. | Twelfth a ae ow. Se 
mn Diapason. 32 se S ft. | Fifteenth =... ke 3 ft 
1ola ...00 ewe obs -- 8 ft. | Sesquialtera 
Clatabel Flute se «8 ft. | Posaune pedtts Labengy eqn GR. 
Princi ae see eee 4 ft. Clarion ooe eee eee 4 ft. 
Flute Harmonique ... ... 4 ft. ‘il 
eis SWELL. 
ee = ove 16 ft. | Flageolet = eee as | 
pone ol ‘. eee oe 8 ft Mixture ee 
Galcional .., os =», Bt. | Cormopean 4, om oe St. 
H Gedact aoe pee 8 ft. Hauthois eee a6 eee sh 
eee eee eee a ft. Clarion see oo ee 4 ft. 





CHOIR AND SOLO. 


Clarabel Flute 8 ft. | Flute Harmonique ... 4% 
Lieblich Gedact ... 8 ft. ( Gemshorn © ... r 4f. 
Dulciana__... ../¢ 8 ft. | Piccolo Ste ne din 
Vox Angelica . &ft»| Corng,dibassetto .. ww. 8H 
Viol d’Amore 8 ft. | 
PEDAL. 

Open Diapason... ... 16 ft. | Mixture 
Bourdon... .... ass 1G ft. | Ophicleide 2. .. =. 16 fhe 
Octave VARS eee ae 

COUPLERS. 
Swell Super-octave to Great. Swell to Pedals. 
Swell Unison to Great. Great to Pedals. 
Swell Sub-octave to Great. Choir to Pedals. 
Choir to Great.  — 





Seven Composition Pedals. 
Double-action Pedal acting on Pedal to Great Coupler. 


PEDALS RADIATING CONCAVE. 
Pedal Organ 


Great Organ 


: sa Pneumatic. 
Manual! Coupling arrangement 








RECITAL NEWS. 





ALFRETON, Dersy.—On Nov. 25, Miss McKnight, F.C.O. (or- 
ganist of the Parish Church), opened an organ erected by Nicholsos 
& Lord, of Walsall, in the Free Church, when selections from the 
works of Handel, Bach, Smart, Mendelssohn, Batiste, Lemmens, and 
Best were given. The press speak highly of Miss McKnight’s 
performance. 

HamPsTEAD.—Programme of Organ Recital given by Mons, 
Alexandre Guilmant, on December 14, in Lyndhurst Road Church. 
Vocal solos by Miss Mary Beare. Part I—1oth Concerto in D 
minor and major (arranged with Cadenzas by Alex. Guilmant), 
1, Adagio, Allegro; 2, Aria; 3, Allegro, Handel; Nuptial March, 
Alex. Guilmant; Offertoire in D flat (Op. 8), Salomé; Vocal solo, 
“ Rejoice greatly ” (Messiah), (Miss Mary Beare), Handel; Canon in 
B minor, Schumann ; 2, Meditation, 4, Sicilenne (posthumous works), 
c, Pastorale in F, Lemmens. Part II. Prelude and Fugue in G major 
(Book II.), J. S. Bach ; a, Canzona in A minor, Alex. Guilmant ; 
6, Musette in D major, Chauvet; Vocal solo, “ Help me to pray” 
(Miss Mary Beare), Tosti; Improvisation (on theme given at the 
time); Benediction Nuptiale, Saint-Saéns; Grand Chorus in D 
major, Alex. Guilmant. 

KiLsurn.—A musical service was held at S. John’s Church, on 
Wednesday, 14th inst., at 8 p.m. After the choir had entered, the 
Old Hundredth was sung, being accompanied by violins, violoncellos, 
harp, and organ. After three prayers, Gounod’s “ Ave Maria,” on 
Bach’s First‘ Prelude, arranged for violins, harp, and organ, was 
played. Then followed a Psalm, chanted by the choir; H. Smart's 
‘Andante in G, for organ Handel’s Largo in G, for violin, harp, 
organ, and violoncello ; 4n“Anthem, by Minor Canon Woodward, 
“ The sun shall be no more”; J. S. Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, and A. Guilmant’s Andante con moto in E (both for organ). 
Then a short lesson was read, and the General Thanksgiving read, 
after which the Largo from J. S. Bach’s First Concerto was rendered 
by two violins and the organ. The Vicar then delivered a short 
address, and the service concluded with singing the hymn, “ O wor- 
ship the King,” accompanied by all the instruments. The executants 
were as follows: Violins—Miss A. Browning, Mr. R. W. Mackreth 
(solo), Miss L. Browning ; Violoncellos—Messrs. Lees and Baxter; 

—Herr Oberthiir; Organ—Mr. Herbert Rolfe, A.C.O. (the 
organist and choitmaster. ' 


* MANCHESTER.—The following are the programmes of two recitals 


given at the Manchester Town Hall by Mons. A. Guilmant, on 
Saturday, December 10,’ and Monday, December 12. Both were 
attended by large and enthusiastic audiences. Programme for 
Saturday evening—Part I: Prelude and fugue in G major, J. S. Bach, 


1685-1750 ; Offertoire in D flat, Th. pag A Prelude and fugue 
‘in minor, ~ 


‘minor,~ Mendelssohn, 1809-1847; (0) in B minor, 
Schumann, 1810-1856; Fantasia in E major, T. Dubois ; ye 


* 








\ 
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tation in A fiat, Aloys Klein; (4)  Sicilienne, (c) Pastorale-in.F, 
Lemmens, 1823-1881. Part II: First Sonata, symphonie,. Alex. 
Guilmant ; Largo-Allegro, Pastdtale, Finale, Allegro assai ; “Prelude 
du Deluge, Saint Saéns (tratiscribed by Alex. Guilmant); Tmprovisa- 
tion, Marche aux Flambeaux, Alex. Guilmant. Programme for 
Mondav evening.—Part I: Tenth concerto in D minor and maior, 
G. F. Handel, 1685-1759. (arranged with cadenzas by Alex. Guil; 
mant).;. Adagio-allegro,. aria, allegro ; (a), Noel Languedocien, (4) 
Scherzo symphonique, Alex. Guilmant; Benediction Nuptiale, Saint 
Saens ; Finale in B flat, César Franck. Part II: Passacaglia, J. S. 
Bach, 1685-1750; (a) Prayer in F, Alex. Guilmant ; (4) Fugue in C, 
Buxtehude, 1635-1707; (c), Quem vidistis, pastores, W. T. Best ; 
Toccata in G major, Th. Dubois ; Improvisation; Grand chorus in 
G major, Th. Salomé. 

St. Mark's, LiwisHaM.—A performance .was given on Friday, 
gth inst., of Spohr’s Last Judgment, the solos being sung by members 
of the choir (Masters, Gordon and Bardrick, and Messrs. Imhofe, 
Richardson, and R. E. Miles, choirmaster of the church, and bass of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, &c., &c.), and Mr. Frederick Leeds, F.C.O., 
organist of the church, presided at the organ.. The work was so 
successful that it was repeated on Wednesday, 21st inst., at 8 p.m. 

Stroup.—Mr. T. Hackwood, A.C.O., organist and choirmaster 
of Holy Trinity Church, Stroud, has given organ recitals at the 
Parish Church, Cleobury, Mortimer (Salop), St. David’s Church, 
Moreton in Marsh, and Holy Trinity Church, Stroud, during the 
-past fortnight. The programmes included Judex (Mors et Vita), 
Gounod; Grand C ffertoire, G. F.. Vincent ; Air, composed for Hols- 
‘worthy Church Bells, Wesley ; Offertoire, No. 6,, Batiste, Fantasia 
in C, Berthold Tours; First Organ Concerto, Handel ; March 
Militaire; Gounod ; and Reverie and Recital March, T. Hackwood. 
Musical Services for the People are held on occasional Sunday after- 
noons at Holy Trinity Church, Stroud, consisting of vocal and .instru- 
mental excerpts from the oratorios, and judging from the large con- 
gregations, are much appreciated. It is‘worthy of remark that there 
is in connection with this church a Bible Class of over 400 men, con- 
ducted by the Vicar (Rev. E, H. Hawkins), and it is for this Class 
that the Musical Sunday afternoons are primarily held... ., ; 

St. ANpREw’s CuyuRCH, BIGGLESEWADE.—Mr. William. Stuart, 
A.C.O., gave an organ recital to a large congregation on Saturday 
afternoon last. ‘The programme was as follows :—Concerto in B 
flat, Handel; Ave Maria, Henselt ; Toccata in .G, Dubois; Com- 
munion E flat, Batiste; Festive. March in D, Smart; Fanfare, 
‘Lemmens ; Overture (E minor), Morandi. "ie 
‘Sr. Mary’s, Bottons, West. Brompron:—OQrgan recitals were 
given in this church on Wednesday, after Evensong, during Advent, 
by Mr: C. F. Abdy. Williams. _ Programme :—November . 30 :, Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 1809-1847, Sonata. in, A, Op. 65, No. .3,; 
Charles Gounod, ‘Glory. to. Thee, my God,” song for soprano; 
Algernon Ashton, Interludium in D, Op. 11,;,.Alessandro Stradella, 
17th century, “Kirchen Airie,” violin solo; John. Sebastian, Bach, 
1865-1750, Andante from organ trio in. D minor, No.. 3 ;; Mendels- 
sohn, “ Comfort,” song for soprano, Op. 71, No. 1 ; dre Guil- 
mant, Marche funébre et Chant seraphique. Vocalist, Miss E. M. A. 
Bowra ; violinist, the Rev. W. T.du Boulay,—December 7: .Robert 


Schumann, 1810-1856, Sketch in F minor. for, pedal piano, Op..58, . 
No. 3; Mendelssohn, Adagio. from sonata for, yioloncello and piano . 


in D, Op 58; C. F. Abdy. Williams, Scherzo.and trio in C minor; 
J. S. Bach, “ Mein glaiibiges Herz,” aria from a church cantata for 
soprano with violoncello. obbligato ;. J: A. Van Eyken, Andante from 
sonata in A minor, Op: .25 ; Mendelssohn, ‘‘ O for the wings of a 
dove,” Song for soprano from the hymn’ “ Hear my prayer ;.”, J. S. 
Bach, prelude and fugue.in D.. Vocalist, Miss. L. Abdy Williams ; 
violoncellist, Mr. F. O. Bower.—-December 14, Joseph Rheinberger, 
sonata in C. minor, Op. 27 (praludium, intermezzo, fuga).; Johannes 
Brahms, “ Feldeinsamkeit,” song for contralto, Op. 86,,No. 2; 
Charles’ Harford Lloyd, andante sostenuto from. sonata.in D. minor ; 
ean-Marie Leclair, 1697-1767, andante froma violin sonata ; Gustav 
erkel; 1827-1885, adagio from sonata. in B minor, op. 178 ; Ludwig 
von Beethoven, 1770-1827,'“ Busslied,” Op. 48,,No. 6; R, Schur 
fugue on the name “Bach,” Op, 60, No, 6:..,Voealist,. Miss, E. 
2 ring-Rice ; -violinist, the; Rev..W, T,du.Boulay:—December 21 : 





Frederich Handel, 1685-1759, concerto.in B ; flat. Aiseaoeine 
tot, AMegro, adagio, allegro ma non presto) ; C. Gounod, “ Nazareth,” 








song for bass voice: B. Luard-Selby, ‘anduite"in'G ; Wolfgang 
Amadeus! Mozart, 1756-1791, larghetto from the quintet for, clarionet 


son; J. $,.Bach,, ms sp 





Guilmant; March (composed in, hongur.of the painter) “ Cornelius,” 
Mendelssobp ;.,Coronation Anthem, ‘ Zadock, the, Priest,”. Handel. 


in G, Sir G. A. Macfarren; Funeral March-(in memoriam, to, the late 
Sir G. A. Macfarren), Beethoven,—Nov. 10 :—Overture, “ Egmont,”. 
Beethoven: Andante, Concerto, in D. minor, Mozart; Concert 
Fantasia, maestoso, andante, allegro, and finale, Sir R. P. Stewart 
Mus. Doc., Dublin; Grand Offertoire ,Wpon two Christmas themes, 
Guilmant ; Motet, “ Hear my. prayer,”. Mendelssohn. 


. iw 
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A very well compiled “Dictionary of Organ Registers,” by. 
Locher, has been recently published by Nydegger and Baumgart o 
Bern. The work gives explanations of every kind of organ stop with 
hints as'to its most suitable use, and will be found'a good" guide”! 
the student, as well as useful to the more advanced organist, - 

Mr. John Hyatt Brewer, the organist, recently performed at ‘the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Churdh, in Brooklyn, U.S., f 
the’first time in Aniérica, Rockstrow’s oratorio, The Good Shepher. 
written for last year’s Gloucester Festival. “Thé'’ soloists’ were: the 
church quartet, Misses Marie Van and Emma Wilkinson and Messrs: 
Williams and Burch. The chorus consisted of thirty select. voiceso<) 

The United Presbyterian eae io Convention, at Xenia, 
Ohio, adjourned on last Thursday, after a long discussion on 
question-of instrumental music in churches:** A tel r as He 
from Dr. Fulton, urging the convention to stand'by its colours, an 
that colleges; seminariés, and papers; should ‘iiot ‘be given up to the 
organ. The resolutions reported bya! committee were adopted 
unanimously. The.preamble catried‘a‘complaint against the General 
Assembly for refusing relief. The. third. resolution . reads » ‘Phat 
should the assembly further refuse to grant any relief, we shall feel at 
liberty, andbeven constrained to adopt, such measures.as may be 
necessary to maintain’ the purity and integrity.of the United Presby- 


Sivt 


} terian Church, evenoto; the extent,.of,a seperation -from the majori 
Pek ecutio z 


purposing a m committee was 
directed to arrange through the Presbyterian societies, and by other 
means, to arouse the people to secure the enforcement of discipline 
against known violations of any of the principles of the Church, 
This wonderful bigotry’ shows ‘that the? Pfésbyterian Church still 


‘fails in certain: direetions to, read the signs.of the times.arighh 


. 
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COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR.” : 


On Tuesday;next, December #7, the Library will not bé ‘open, 

Tuesday, January 3, 1888, candidates names for, examination are to 

be sent in on or before-\(this “date. -Saturday,..January 7, Council 

Meeting. Tuesday, Januaty ro, at ro-a.m., Examination for-Fellow. 
ip, Organ Playing. Friday, January 13; at 11; Diploma’ Distribi- 

tion. Tuesday, January 17, at.10, Examination for i i 

Paper-Work. Wednesday and Thursday, January 18 and,19,,at.10, 

ination for Associateship, ‘Organ ‘Playing. .. Friday, Jan 


it, 11, Diploma ‘Distribution. -‘Tuesday, January 24, at 8/a:-papér 


‘will be read"by A. Trickett, Esq., F.C.O.; on “ The Ch 


hurch 
E. H. TURPIN; Hon. roe cc. 


"5, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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EPARATE Pedal Organs for cach Manual. Expressive 

and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect control of all 

Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c. See testimonials from 


Mr. W. T. BEST. 
Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 3 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. ~ 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.LB.A. 
M. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
&c., &c. 


Upply to the Secretaryp— 


PATENT ORGAN COMPANY, 
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Note Address— 
MEDICAL BATTERY CO. Limited, 


52, OXFORD STREET, Lonvon, W. 











Correspondence. 


ALBERT HALL REHEARSALS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Srr,—Cannot something be done by the authorities of the Albert 
Hall to relieve the enthusiasts who attend to hear the rehearsals of 
Mr. Barnby’s Choir from the perils they at present run? It is posi- 
tively impossible to sit in the arena unless well cloaked from head to 
foot, and the draughts are appalling. It seems too bad that elderly 
chaperons (if there are any of this fast-dying race left) of the young 
lady vocalists, and enthusiastic amateurs who come to read Rider 
Haggard’s latest sensation with a background of Verdi's “ Requiem ” 
should have to run the risk of at least a bad cold, if nothing more serious. 


Yours obediently, 
Frozen Ovt, 





Reviews, 
INSTRUMENTAL 


There seems to be no falling off in the supply of pianoforte pieces 
founded upon the ancient dance models ; clear, simple forms which 
popular composers have taken to kindly, and in which many should 
be beginning to work quite easily. Often, it is true, there is nothing 
“antique ” about such productions except their titles; but in “ Gavotte 
No. 8,” by E. Silas (Weekes), it need hardly be said, the true spirit of 
the dance has been duly preserved. Long before “‘modern antiques” 
became the fashion, this same accomplished composer, if we remem- 
ber aright, used to indulge from time to time in clever reproductions 
of the sort, and no doubt his example, among others, gave the 
first impetus in this direction. We have also the “Sandringham 
Gavotte,” by C. H. R. Marriott (same publisher), the principal 
theme of which is rather Spanish than old English or old French 
in character ; and “ Bourrée,” by Alexander Rowland (Hutchings & 
Co.), a clever example of its class. The same publishers send a very 
graceful morceau de salon, in mazurka time, entitled “Gwendoline,” 
by Geo. Calkin. Little Josef Hofmann, when over here, included in 
some of his recitals a “ Berceuse,” by L. Schytte, the simple beauty 
of which never failed to captivate his hearers. This little piece has 
been published by Stanley Lucas & Co., and will prove very welcome 
to players in search of something fairly easy and at the same time 
effective. The capabilities of two pianos and eight hands have been 
cleverly made use of in the “‘ Ladies’ March,” written for that combina- 
tion by W. J. Westbrook (Hutchings & Co.) Also received ‘‘ The 
London Scottish Brigade March,” by B. Leopold (Mozart Allan, 
Glasgow), a tuneful, catching piece of the popular sort. 

Violin amateurs will find in the “Album Moderne” (Chanot) a 
well-chosen collection of easy compositions for violin and piano, 
altogether twelve in number, by Guido Papini, Odoardo Barri, Charles 
Hoby, Aloys Kettenus, and others. A pleasing arrangement for the 
same instruments, of themes from “ Maritana,” by Guido Papini, has 
been issued by Hutchings & Co. 


VOCAL. 


We receive yet another setting of Newman’s verses, “Lead, kindly 
light,” by- Ferris Tozer (Novello, Ewer & Co.), a song of merit in 
which the spirit of the poetry has been successfully seized, but it is 
marred in several places by a meaningless repetition of words. What- 
ever advantage in the way of extra emphasis may be considered to be 
gained by this expedient in the case, for instance, of “lead thou me 
on,” to sing twice such words as “the distant scene,” and similar 
phrases, for the sake of filling up some extra short notes, shows, to say 
the least, a leaning in favour of the least’commendable featurés of 
older models. ‘‘ Five Months Ago,” by Alfred Austin (same pub- 
lishers), is an effective and sympathetic rendering of words by E. 
Barrett Browning. A drinking-Song, entitled “Christmas Night,” by 
Ruthven Finlayson (W. Morley & Co.), is written in an appropriately 
convivial vein, and has a tune and swing in it which should secure 
popularity. Also received, “Victoria Regina,” a Jubilee tribute, 
written and composed by C. E. Spagnoletti (Weekes & Co.). Mr. 
Walter Austin has contributed a charming “ offertorium ” for tenor 
and chorus, entitled “O Sacrum Convivium ” (Novello, Ewer & Co.). 








Concerts. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


At: Saturday’s concert, the last of the year, Mr. Cowen’s 
Worcester oratorio, Ruth, was given under the composer’s direction 
to a moderate audience. Miss Anna Williams, although not in her 
best voice, sang the music allotted to Ruth with artistic earnest- 
ness, while Miss Agnes Larkcom in the small part of Orpah, and 
Madame Patey as Naomi were thoroughly efficient. Mr. Edward 
Lloyd repeated his excellent rendering of the music of Boaz, being 
especially successful in the air, “How excellent is Thy loving-kind- 
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ness” ; and Mr. Watkin Mills doubled the parts of an Elder and a 
Reaper. The choruses were sung by the choir of the Novello 
Oratorio Concerts, and the orchestra of the Saturday Concerts played 
well throughout. The concerts will be resumed on February 11. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The programme of Saturday, December 17, comprised Schubert's 
Quartet in D minor, Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, played by Mr. 
Charles Hallé and Madame Norman Neruda ; some pianoforte solos 
(Chopin), Signor Piatti’s “‘ Ossian’s Song” for Violoncello, and songs 
by Bishop, Brahms, and Henschel, sung by Mrs. Henschel. 

Owing, undoubtedly, to the presence of Schumann’s Quintet in the 
programme, a somewhat larger audience than usual assembled at last 
Monday’s concert. The fine work was well played by Mdlle. Janotha, 


Madame Norman-Neruda, and Messrs. Ries, Straus, and Piatti ; Mdlle. 


Janotha appearing to far better advantage than in Chopin’s Ballade in 
A flat, of which she gave a rendering singularly cold and devoid of 
poetic feeling. Beethoven's Quartet in F, Op. 135, played by Madame 
Norman-Neruda and Messrs. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, opened the 
concert, and Madame Neruda especially distinguished herself in the 
lento by her exquisite tone and artistic reading of its beauties. A 


novelty was vouchsafed on this occasion in Spohr’s Duet in E minor, 


Op. 13, for violin and viola. The work may be regarded as inter- 
esting from a purely technical point of view, but the themes are 
excessively trite, and mannerisms abound. Attempts to furnish 
rea] music with such inadequate materials produc: a feeling of pity 
that a composer should tie himself down to the writing of ‘our: 
de force instead of directing his energy and talents in a nobler direc- 
tion. Miss Liza Lehmann was the vocalist, and her beautiful voice 
and refined style were perfectly suited in Miss Maude White’s “Ye 
Cupids,” and two of Schumann’s Lieder, Miss White accompanying. 


HECKMANN QUARTET. 


The last of three concerts by these excellent artists was given at 
Princes’ Hall on the rsth inst., in the presence of a lamentably small 
audience. That such performances as these should be so neglected 
is nothing short of a disgrace to musical amateurs. Such perfection 
of ensemb/e has seldom been heard in London. The programme on the 
evening in question was particularly well selected, comprising works 
so varied in style as Mozart’s Quartet in C major, Schumann’s in A 
minor, and the magnificent C sharp minor of Beethoven. All these 
numbers were played in a style little short of perfection and warmly 
applauded, and we trust Herr Heckmann and his colleagues will not 
long delay in giving another series of their performances. 


LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERT. - 


* At the last of the London Symphony Concerts before Christmas, 
Wagner’s Juvenile Symphony was repeated, and again received full 
justice at the hands of Mr. Henschel’s well-trained orchestra. The 
soloist of the afternoon was Mr. Bernhard Stavenhagen, who is 
already favourably known in London, and who in Liszt’s pianoforte 
concerto in E flat played with an intellectual grasp and extraordinary 
power worthy of the pupil of so great a master. His performance of 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue was no less striking in its 
‘ way. Brahms’s Academic Festival overture concluded the concert. 
This piece went with great spirit, and in the accompaniment to the 
concerto the orchestra displayed the finest qualities of delicacy and 
self-control. 


NOVELLO CONCERT. 


St. James’s Hall was well filled on Thursday evening last week, 
when a revival of Barnett’s Ancient Mariner was promised, together 
with Stanford’s Irish Symphony and a Mendelssohn Psalm. Some 
delay was occasioned by the unpunctuality of Madame Patey, and 
the concert opened with a very good performance of the Symphony, 
conducted by the composer. 

The Ancient Mariner at length got under way, Mr. Barnett con- 
ducting, and with no further bad fortune than that afforded by the 
false intonation of the solo contralto and baritone, Madame Patey 
and Mr, Santley, who, like all artists, must have their bad moments 





sometimes. The sudden brilliancy of the electric light thrown upon 
the hall (after its extinction during the first part of the programme), 
just as the triumphant final wedding-chorus$was commenced, was an 
incident of a more agreeable nature, and served as a kind of scenic 
accessory to Coleridge’s poem. The performance by the choir was, 
on the whole, satisfactory, the series of choruses, “And now the 
stormblast came,” being given with taste, good expression, and 
apparent enjoyment by the singers. It must be admitted that, in 
in spite of Mr. Barnett’s somewhat old-fashioned and mild treatment 
of a powerful subject, there is much in the music of the Ancient 
Mariner that will long live by reason of its attractiveness. The 
concerted pieces for the solo quartet were rendered with great suc- 
cess by Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Santley ; and in the duet, “Fly, Brothers, Fly,” the two ladies were 
very charming. There is a peculiarity about the soprano music of 
the Ancient Mariner, to which Miss Anna Williams’s full, rich, but 
not very high, voice, does not lend itself easily ; and the first recita- 
tive and solo especially seemed something of an effort. Mr. Santley 
managed to recover the command of his voice for the last bass 
solo, “ Swiftly, swiftly,” which he gave with power and in his own 
manner ; but we do not admire the repetition of the words “let me” 
before “sleep alway.” Mr. Edward Lloyd found no difficulty with 
his recitatives and the two flowing and quiet tenor soli. The whole 
performance was received very favourably by the audience, the good 
and the bad alike, Much of the enthusiasm was no doubt due to 
the music itself, which has no pretension to depth or dramatic 
intensity, but has melody and freshness to.recommend it, and no 
dull page in the score, 


BACH CHOIR. 


The Bach Choir, now directed by Mr. C. V. Stanford, gave their 
first concert of this season at the Princes’ Hall, on Tuesday, at the 
unusual hour of five. This did not frighten away people in the 
way unusual things generally do, and a fairly large audience assem- 
bled. The programme was chiefly made up of examples of the part- 
writing of the 16th and:17th centuries, of both the Italian and the 
German schools. Two of De Pearsall’s fine part songs, and finally 
Brahms’s motet “ Es ist das Heil,” and a “ Volkslied,” arranged for 
quartet, represented the vocal music of more modern times. Modern 
ideas, however, were by no means a feature of these compositions, 
and the art work of roth century as it stands—for good or for evil— 
was more prominently brought forward in the pianoforte and violin 
suite by Dr. Hubert Parry, and played by the composer and Miss 
Emily Shinner. The choir sang their difficult unaccompanied music 
with refinement and general accuracy, but with an effort and appear- 
ance of groping their way which in the case, for instance, of Palestrina’s 
Stabat Mater, took away from the statuesque dignity of the music, 


MR. NICHOLL’S CONCERT. 


The first of a second series of chamber concerts given by Mr, 
William Nicholl at Steinway Hall, once more tended to prove the 
excellent artistic intentions of that rising tenor, and, with a few notable 
exceptions, the programme was decidedly above the average. The 
chief interest centred in a cycle of songs for four voices, in various com- 
binations, which Miss Mary Carmichael has written to words by 
R. S. Hichens. The title of the poem is “ Songs of the Stream,” and 
the idea is a kind of expansion of Tennyson’s “ Brook,” with the 
difference, however, that in addition to the monologue of the 
stream, various persons on its banks, such as a shepherd and several 
youths and maidens, are introduced as speaking characters. This 
method affords considerable help to the composer, who has arranged 
her soli, her duets, and quartets with a nice feeling for vocal effect. 
Thus the soprano, Miss Phillips, has a graceful scherzando, ‘‘ How the 
sunlight plays,” delicately rendered by that charming singer. The 
shepherd is almost as a matter of course, a tenor, and Mr. Nicholl sang 
“TI must to the fold” in dulcet strains. This artist has an agreeable 
and well-cultivated voice with a good mezza voce, and he sings with in- 
telligence. Miss Marguerite Hall, the American contralto, was very 
successful in “ But hushed is eventide,” and Mr. Thorndike, being a 
baritone and amorous gardener, sang of flowerets and leve. Miss 
Carmichael’s music is throughout graceful and refined, although 
it lacks.definite character, which, indeed, the somewhat namby- 
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pamby poetry fails to suggest. She deserves decided credit for her 
attempt, the first we believe made by an English composer at in- 
troducing the /ederspiel, or cycle of songs, so successfully cultivated by 
“Schumann and Brahms. Miss Carmichael’s chief defect is the ab- 
sence of rhythmical sense ; her declamation is very slipshod, and she 
repeats detached words and parts of a sentence just as it suits her 
musical convenience. In the higher forms of the song which she 
arduously and successfully cultivates this is never permissible, and 
the same defect considerably detracts from the merits of two other 
remarkable musical lyrics introduced at the same concert. These 
were settings of Shelley’s “A widow bird sat mourning” and “ One 
word is too often profaned,” by Mr. C. A. Lidgey, a young composer 
as yet unknown to fame, but of decided talent, shown no less in a 
melodic vein than in richly-varied and sometimes striking harmonies. 
The first-named song, although like the poem very slight, is full of 
what the Germans call Stimmung, and an attempt at producing “ the 
mill-wheel’s sound ” in the accompaniment, although unprepared, and 
therefore a little abrupt, shows at least a laudable desire to identify 
the pictorial background of the scene. Very successful and full of fire 
is the setting of the second lyric, where impassioned words are wedded 
to a melody full of expression and musically attractive. Mr. Lidgey, 
however, has also still to learn that a song in which the words have 
to be laboriously adapted to the tune, instead of being the rhythmical 
Jons et origo of that tune, is to one of Schumann’s or Schubert's 
masterpieces what a wholesale manufactured coat is to a tailor-made 
dress. The matter is of some importance, because the few English 
composers whose souls are above drawing-room ballads cannot be 
told too often that in a perfect musical lyric as Shakespeare says, 
“music and sweet poesy agree, as they must needs, the sister and the 
brother.” Mr. Lidgey’s songs were admirably rendered by Miss Louise 
Phillips. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Kensington Orchestral Society performed Barnett’s. Ancient 
Mariner on Friday evening last week. ' 

On Saturday the students of the Royal Academy gave Macfarren’s 
St, John the Baptist at St. James’s Hall. Under the conductorship of 
Mr. Barnby, the inexperienced but intelligent singers did their very 
best to render justice to their late president’s most admired and 
important work. The comparative popularity of this oratorio over 
others by the same composer may partly be accounted for by the 
ingenious introduction of real Eastern melodies of great antiquity, 
which Macfarren harmonised and developed with great skill. The 
soloists on Saturday were Miss Lilian Crabtree, Miss Greta Williams, 
Miss Hannah Jones, Mr. David Hughes, and Mr. Faithful Pearce. 

On the same evening a paper was read by Mr. Jacques on 
“Wagner as a Melodist,” at a meeting of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Musicians at 405, Oxford-street. At the Bloomsbury Hall 
the United Scandinavian Club held a concert; and the Fraser 
Quintet performed with great acceptance at the Bow and Bromley 
Institute. : 

Ata pleasant “At home” given by the members of “‘ The Salon” on 
Tuesday, a new harpist played some pieces by John Thomas, and made 
a favourable impression. Miss George is fresh from the Welsh moun- 
tains, and brings with her the traditions of the old native harpists, in- 
cluding their manner of holding the instrument. Some recitations by 
Miss Hope Butler-Wilkins and songs by Miss Lucille Saunders, Mr. 
Vaughan Edwardes (who was very good in “‘ Brother thou art passing 
hence ”), and others, were in the programme of the evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

The concert of the Royal College of Music on the 15th inst. was 
a decided success. That promising young violinist, Mr. Jasper Sut- 
cliffe, led effectively in Beethoven’s String Trio in G minor, Op. 9, 
No, 3, and in Mendelssohn’s String Quintet (with two violas) in B 
flat, Op. 87, which went particularly well. ‘Both pianoforte solos, Mr. 
William Spencer’s and Mr. Marmaduke Barton’s, were much appre- 
ciated. Miss Anna Russell’s “The Hour and the Ghost” (MS. by 
Mr. Chas. Wood) was only too short; Miss Maggie Davies scoring 
a distinct triumph in Bellini’s Aria, “ Come. per me serena,” which 
was deservedly encored. 

On Thursday, the 15th inst., Mr. James Budd gave his annual 
concert at Brixton Hall, which was crowded in every part. Among 
the yocalists Madame Clara Samuel] carried off first honours, being 





encored in both parts, as was also Miss Meredyth Elliott. .The genial 
and popular concert-giver was in good voice and sang in his best 
style. The following also took part and contributed materially to the 
success of the concert: Miss Linnie Matthews, Mr. Harper Kearton, 
Mr. Arthur Weston, and Mr. Fred Cozens. The highest praise is due 
to Madame Emily Tate for her two brilliant pianoforte solos, Miss 
Mary Chatterton played one of her charming harp solos, and part- 
songs were excellently rendered by members of the St. George’s Glee 
Union, under the direction of Mr. Joseph Monday. The magnificent 
concert-grand was specially lent by Messrs. Kirkman & Son for the 
occasion. 

The last soirée of the season came off at the Lyric Club on Thurs- 
day evening, the r5th inst., and was very largely attended; and a 
delightful programme was rendered by Miss Carlotta Elliott, Miss 
Agnes Janson, Miss Lucille Saunders, Miss Keating, Miss Hall, 
Signora Dalnoky, Miss Gomes, Madame Liebe, Miss Francis, Mr. 
Nicholl, Mr. Hayden Coffin, Mr. Bracy, MM. Werner, Liebe, René 
Ortmanz, and Mr. Geo, Belford. Mr. George Grossmith contributed 
a most amusing sketch, and Mr. W. Bendall acted as accompanist. 

The Woodside Park Musical Society gave a very successful per- 
formance of St. Paul last week, under the able conductorship of 
Mr. A. J. Dye. The chorus singing showed how carefully the mem- 
bers of the society had been trained, and with what intelligence they 
entered upon the task of rendering one of Mendelssohn’s finest works. 
The band was also well under Mr. Dye’s control, and performed the 
accompaniments efficiently. The solo vocalists were Miss Mary 
Beare, Miss F, Winn, Mr. Probert and Mr. Bridson, 

At the opening of The Hummums Hotel last week, a most en- 
joyable musical evening was spent. The hotel has been furnished 
throughout in a most artistic manner by Messrs. Oetzmann & Co. 
We understand that smoking concerts of a superior class are to be 
held monthly. 

The Anerley Musical Society gave a concert on Tuesday evening, 
Cowen’s Rose Maiden occupying the chief portion of the programme. 
Miss Mary Hallam (a pupil of Mr. Albert Visetti), Madame Schliiter, 
with Messrs. Crump and A. Moore. were the soloists. The only 
drawback was the continual playing of the pianoforte, somewhat ob- 
scuring the orchestration. A good band and capital chorus con- 
tributed to a first-rate entertainment under the efficient direction of 
Mr. C. H. Cellier as conductor. In the miscellaneous second part, as 
well as in the Rose Maiden, Miss Hallam’s charming singing met with 
well-deserved appreciation and applause. 





MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
DECEMBER 19. 


Amongst the pianists who made their first appearance in Manchester 
last season, Herr Stavenhagen was perhaps the only one who tnade a pro- 
found and lasting impression ; and lovers of the piano had reason to con- 
gratulate themselves when another oppertunity was afforded to them of 
hearing him at Mr. Hallé’s Eighth Concert (Dec. 15). On this occasion 
he made it evident that he has not been idle since his dédu¢ here ; there 
are marked signs of improvement in his playing, so much so indeed, that 
we have no hesitation in placing him in the foremost rank of pianists. 
The Concerto he chose was Liszt’s in E flat,and for his second solo he 
gave Schumann’s “Papillons” (most of them), and Liszt's Rhapsodie 
Hongroise No. 12. All these, and more especially the concerto, demand 
a finished technique; but in this respect Herr Stavenhagen’s playing 
is phenomenal. is e playing is perfectly smooth and even, 
and everywhere clear; while of those magnificent effects which are 
peculiarly Lisztian, he is a complete miaster. The long, rolling, 
double arpeggios; the trill, which Liszt developed in so many 
directions and with such astonishing results; the octave passages, 
whether thundered forth with orchestral power or whispered  pianis- 
simo—in all these he is superb. Especially did we admire his 
playing of the “ inueseraees octaves with which Liszt’s music 
abounds. Purists might object to the free use which he makes of his 
arms in some of the greater passages, but however mighty the velume 
of sound he was producing, there was never any trace of hardness in his 
touch, which, indeed has evidently a careful and artistic cultivation. We 
speak unhesitatingly about the technique of this talented young pianist, 
for Liszt’s music, if any, gives one an opportunity of estimating the 
executive powers of a AB sssadhs _ But from the higher standpoint of 
pianoforte criticism more reserve is necessary, for Liszt, though every- 
where brilliant and captivating, does not make the same po 
appeal to the intellectual and higher emotional parts of our 
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nature that we find in Bach, Beethoven, or Chopin, From 
this point of view no final opinion can be passed until we have 
heard him in the works of these great masters. Nevertheless, we are 
bound to say that what delighted us in Herr Stavenhagen much more even 
than his splendid ‘echmigne, was the artistic devotion with which he is 
evidently penetrated. And not since Rubinstein was here has any pianist 
come amongst us who is so completely able to lay his audience under the 
spell of his own enthusiasm. In the concerto he reminded us of the way 
in which Liszt used to inspire the band, and his power in this direction 
did much to atone for a somewhat inadequate orchestral rehearsal. He is 
certainly by far the finest interpreter of Liszt we have ever heard. In the 


“Papillons” he delineated to perfection all its charming little dance | 


scenes, and at the conclusion of his second solo received a most enthusi- 
astic ovation, to which he responded by playing another of the Rhapsodies. 
We expect great things from Herr Stavenhagen in the future. The orches- 
tral selections were well given, the most important being Mozart’s Parisian 
Symphony in D; Le Rouet @Omphale, Symphonic Poem by Saint- 
Saéns, a very clever orchestration of somewhat poor material ; and a 
newly-discovered overture (E minor), by Schubert. This last, though 
very pleasing, and showing signs of the composer's peculiar skill in or- 
chestral manipulation, will not, we think, materially affect his reputation. 
The vocalist was Miss Emily Winant, a singer of good range, but whose 
upper register is not altogether pleasing, nor was her selection, with the 
exception of Stradella’s “ Pieta Signore,” such as to enable her to do 
justice to those qualities of her voice which are undoubtedly good. 
Mr. Adolf Beyschlag was, at a general meeting of the Bradford St. 
Cecilia Society on the 15th inst., elected unanimously conductor of this 
society in place of Dr. Bridge, of Chester, who resigned. The former 
conductor was the late Mr. Hecht, of Manchester. 
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SONGS. 


Was it all in vain? (C to F, and higher key) N. F. Harrison ... Alfred Hays 
Wayside Story, A (E flat to F, and two higher keys) J. E. German ,, _,, 


i 
| 
| 
! 


PIANOFORTE. 
Cadets’ March _ oo. ose oes ovsttitees, LY Mi Kase 4... Alfred Hays 
Giitsch (valse Caprice) woe eee oe EY Champion... «. 0. oy gy 
Impromptu) .. ss. s+ oe see «ee Ignace Gibsone ... ... 45 5, 
PORE fu~. hee poe cgn ee ee: Oe ” ee ae ee red & 
Primrose Wreath Waltz =... «ts oe W.G.Cowans ... 1. gy gy 
ANTHEM, CANTATA, &c. 
Hail, Lord Mayor (Civic Anthem) H. Weist Hill Alfred Hays 


Tribute of the Flowers, The (Cantata) Claude Dupré ° Hutchings & Romer 
Twilight (Glee): cc. ss6.-s0e d.cd0. s00-. Jo Le ROCCKE wh Novello 








Hotes and Hews. 
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LONDON. 


A new Mass, by Mr. Wingham, was performed with orchestra and 
organ at the Oratory, Brompton, on the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

A curious funeral song, by Mr. William Morris, w: 

Cemetery last Sunday to music by Mr. Malcolm aiweea.” og aad 
_At the Royal Academy of Music the competition for the Balfe Scholar- 

ship took place last week. The examiners were H. C. Banister, F. W 
Davenport, H. C. Lunn, E. Prout, C. Stegall, F. Westlake, and Walter 
Macfarren (chairman). The scholarship was awarded to Reginald Steg- 
gall. The competition for the Potter Exhibition also took place. The 
examiners were H. C. Banister, F. B. Jewson, H.C. Lunn, Arthur O’Leary 
C, Steggall, F. Westlake, and Walter Macfarren (chairman). The exhi- 
pre was awarded ~ Mien eo John Kipps. 

e prospects of the Philharmonic Society are go 
have been found willing to subscribe a Prev: Fay A see: sudtaet or ite 
and this in spite of the claims made upon them at the end of the 
last hag a" “ela 

e learn that the young French violinist, Henri M 
tained a great success in Vienna at a recent grand Bre short vero 
conducted by Hans Richter. After the performance oF Max Bruch’s 
violin concerto the young artist was recalled five times when a splen- 
did crown was presented to him. We may add that Hans Richter will 
introduce him to the London public during his next concert season 

Madame Patti before leaving Paris the other day received a card from 
Pére Hyacinthe bearing’ the following words :—“Hyacinthe Loyson, 











prétre, avec lexpression de sa vive admiration pour Madame Patti. 
Puisse-t-elle longtemps encore charmer les amis de lart et soulager les 
victimes de la misére.” The popular primadonna’s singing in La 
Traviata at the Lisbon opera roused enormous enthusiasm. She will 
sail for Buenos Ayres from Lisbon on the Cougo on April 6, taking with 
her forty or more huge boxes which are said to contain sixty “principal 
robes,” and no one knows what besides in the way of adornment. The 
statement of a Welsh newspaper that Madame Patti’s feelings were so 
much hurt by the recent burglarious attempt upon her jewels at 
Craig-y-nos, that she contemplates shaking the dust of her Welsh estate 
from her feet, requires authoritative confirmation. 

Madame Minnie Hauk has proved such an attraction in Geneva that 
the opera house was crowded for her first appearance, and many persons 
were unable to gain admittance. 

Mr. C. V. Stanford’s Revenge was given recently by the Mozart Club 
in Pittsburg, America. 

The case of Irving v. Sanger and another has been decided in favour 
of the plaintiff, an actress, formerly engaged in Mr. Sanger’s company at 
Astley’s. It transpired that certain copyright songs, the property of Miss 
Irving, were sung nightly after her departure by her successor in the part. 
The amount of damages and compensation were fixed by private agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Charles Oberthiir, the well-known harpist and composer for that 
instrument, has gone to Brussels to play before the Queen of the 
Belgians (by Royal command) some of his latest compositions. Mr. 
Oberthiir subsequently will play at the musical societies of Gotha and 
Diisseldorf, and from Diisseldorf proceed to Ratisbon to assist at the 
first performance of his opera Floris de Namur, 


PROVINCIAL. 


The Carmarthen Musical Society gave the last concert of the present 
season at the Assembly Rooms, when Haydn’s oratorio, Zhe Creation, 
was performed in an excellent manner. The room was well filled by an 
appreciative audience. Mr. Cooke acted as conductor, and the soloists 
were Mrs. James Davies, Misses M. A. Jones and M. M. Davies, and 
Messrs. E. C. Evans, E. R. Evans, Thos. Palmer, J. Morgan, and W. G. 
Lewis. The society was assisted by the Carmarthen Orchestral Society, 
under the leadership of Mr. F. W. Shurlock. The pianoforte was taken 
by Miss Elworthy, and the harmonium by Mr. J. H. Richards. 

G.ascow, Dec. 20.—The first of the Choral Union concerts of this 
season took place on Tuesday evening, 13th inst., in the St. Andrew’s Hall. 
The programme included Cherubini’s overture, Amacreon, Wagner's 
“Traume,” Beethoven’s prephoey in C minor, No.5 ; Delibes’s Suite de 
Ballet, Sy/via ; and two of Mendelssohn’s “Songs without Words,” 
arranged by Guiraud. Mendelssohn’s Concerto for violin and orchestra 
was announced, but, owing to the leader of the orchestra, Senor Arboz, 
having met with a slight accident, it had to be omitted, and, in place of it, 
Herr Elderhorst gave a very fair interpretation of Vieuxtemps’s Ballade 
and Polonaise. Mr. August Manns was at his old post, and on appearing 
was received with great applause. Mdlle. Elly Warnots was the vocalist. 
—At the first Saturday “ Popular,” the overture, 4 Midsummer Nigh?’s 
Dream, Mendelssohn; Valse from Mirella, Gounod; and overture, 
William Tell, Rossini, were performed. Eijah is announced for this 
evening. The soloists are Madame Nordica, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. 
Watkin Mills, and Mr. Beaumont.—On Saturday evening, 17th inst., Mr. 
Augustus Harris produced his first pantomime at the Grand Theatre, 
Glasgow, the subject of which is “ Aladdin.” This will undoubtedly rank 
as the finest production that has been placed before the Glasgow public. 
Possibly such an enthusiastic reception as was accorded to the pantomime 
on Saturday evening has never been exceeded ; for,as scene after scene was 
developed, the excitement and delight of the vast audience increased in 
intensity. The dresses are simply indescribable. The music is far above 
the average. The surroundings are so truly brilliant that necessarily the 
music was required to be out of the beaten track. The wonderful Katti 
Lanner children, from the National Training School of Dancing, London, 
created.a great impression. They went through their varfous dances with 
marvellous precision. Every time they appeared they were rapturously ap- 
plauded. Fun has not been forgotten, for Mr. Harris has secured a really 
efficient cast, and we never remember, at the “ Grand,” hearing so much 
laughter as was the case on Satur’2,. There are four grand spectacular 
displays, the like of which surpasses anything withid our memory, in this 
country, and most certainly nothing better has been seen on the Metro- 

litan stage, and that is asserting a great deal. ‘The processions are simply 
roe especially the one in “The Enchanted Cave.” To fairly describe the 
richness of the dresses and the brilliancy of the armour would baffle any- 
one. The Jubilee scene, “Britain’s Greatness,” is another wonderful 
scene, and we believe that a small fortune has been spent on this special 
scene alone. Miss Alice Aynsley Cook, as Aladdin, scored a genuine 
success ; her singing and go helped the pantomime along’ sid 
Mr. Harris st be congratulated ; he is- indeed’ the 
Managers. He has given Glasgow what’ no other living man has 
ever attempted, and success is bound to attend his : 1 
end of the pantomime Mr. Burleigh, Mr. Harris’s representative, 
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stepped to the footlights and thanked the audience on behalf of Mir. | 


Narris for the truly flattering verdict they had bestowed on them that 
evening. He publicly thanked Mr. Stevens for having produced the pan- 


tomime with such care and success, also spoke a good word for Mr. | 


' Arthur Collins, who so ably assisted Mr. Stevens. Of course the whole 
thing has been invented and supervised by Mr. Harris, and we for one 
congratulate him on having obtained the greatest success ever achieved 
in Glasgow. 

LEEDS, Dec. 15.—At the very successful “Leeds Popular Concert” 
last Friday, the Heckmann Quartet gave a rendering in their inimitable 
style of quartets by Beethoven and Schubert, and in conjunction with the 
composer, C. V. Stanford’s quintet in D minor. This new work by one of 
our talented native composers was hailed with enthusiasm by the audience 
and Mr. C. V. Stanford must be gratified at the success which he has 
achieved here. 

NOTTINGHAM.—A very pleasant, and, all things considered, decidedly 
successful concert, was given last evening in the Lecture Hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institution by the members of the St. Matthew’s Choral 
Society. The first part of the programme was devoted to a performance 
of Romberg’s cantata, The Lay of the Bell, which was given in its:entirety. 
The band and chorus numbered about 60, and the audience, notwith- 
standing the snow and the fog, was large, and cordially appreciative. 
The solo vocalists were Miss Annie Warsop; Miss Milnes, Mr. J. D. 
Walker, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. M. H. Chadbourne. Mr. Charles Gerring 
was the conductor, and Mr. Peckerill the leader of jhe band. It cannot, 
of course, be said that the cantata was rendered in a manner which 
could be called perfection. Nevertheless, there was little to be found 
serious fault with, and much to admire. The chorus was exceptionally 
powerful, and sang with praiseworthy vigour. A few more basses certainly 
would have been an improvement. Especially noteworthy was the ren- 
dering of the difficutt chorus, “ Right helpful is the might of fire,” with 
its many chromatic passages ; and also the quartet and chorus “ Peace 
and Concord.” Miss Annie Warsop was in capital voice ; we are pleased 
to notice an increase in its strength and improvement in tone. All that 
she undertook last evening she did well. The declamatory passages of 
‘“‘The Master,” allotted to Mr. Chadbourne, had justice done to them, 
though the concluding solo, “ And that henceforth,” would test the physi- 
cal power of most singers. He'gave all his numbers with quite sufficient 
power for the room, and all the requisite energy. Mr. J. D. Walker, 
though rather week, acquitted himself satisfactorily, and so did Mr. S. G. 
Walker. In Mr. Gerring the society had an efficient and conscientious 
conductor ; and the performance of the band, with the exception of an 


occasional loudness, was worthy of the work. and the occasion. The. 


second part of the programme was of a miscellaneous character Mr. 
Gerring sang “ Love Sounds thé Alarm,” with band accompaniment; Miss 
Warsop, Mr. Charbourne, and others, also sang ; Mr. Pickerill performed 
a pleasing solo on the violin; Miss Turner* presided at the pianoforte, 
and also played Raff’s “ Rigaudon” ; the choir gave several part-songs, 
and altogether the concert proved a delightful evening’s entertainment, 
creditable to all concerned. 

SOUTHEND, Dec. 22.—Essex is perhaps the most unmusical county in 
Great Britain, and therefore any effort to gain notoriety is worthy of 
mention. The Southend Choral Society, through. the instrumentality of 
their energetic conductor, Mr. P. G. Brighten, have had the pluck to 

. Strike out a line for themselves, and on Tuesday the 13th inst. produced 
an entirely new and original cantata by Claude Dupré,.entitled the 
“Tribute of the Flowers,” which met with a pronounced success. The 
music. is.decidedly. pretty..and was. fully. appreciated.by a crowded 
audience. The libretto, which has been written by Madame Nita 
Guzman, is a work of high merit, and intermingled with the floral sentiment 
flows a most appropriate patriotic feeling.“ The chorus gave full vent to 
their feelings and worked in a very praiseworthy manner. Madame Nita 
Guzman and Mr. Herbert Fulkerson were the soloists. 


FOREIGN. 


BERLIN, Dec. 16.—The letter (to which I referred last week) on 
Wagner’s works as. having been written to Baron von Hiilsen by the 
Emperor, turns out to have been penned in about 1856, therefore at the 
time when His Imperial Majesty was Prince Regent of Prussia. Wagner’s 
works were then very little known, and it is remarkable to see how 
successful for a time were the insidious efforts of scandal-mongers to turn 
from its course the interest and intelligent curiosity felt by the reigning 
powers in the new art creations. While on the subject of Wagner I may 
remark that the intention of a gentleman to bring out at the Prague 
theatre certain scenes as described in Wagner’s autobiography will pro- 
bably be choked off by ridicule before its accomplishment.—The per- 
formance at the Royal Opera of 77istan, Herr Schroder conducting, 
has been a great success, Frau Sucher as Isolde could not be ‘sur- 
passed, and Herr Vogl’s Tristan, was a powerful and artistic impersonation. 
Frau Staudigl as Brangane and Herr Biberti as Marke were excellent. 

Wagner's Liebesmahi der S  pusged has been given at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine under the direction of Herr Max Fleisch. 





The perorming right of Weber Die drei Pintos has been secured by 
Messrs. Kabnt, of Leipsic, for something under £1000. The first per- 
formance has been fixed for January 20. 

Paris, Dec. 18.—Mdile. Sigrid Arnoldson’s success in Mignon has 
been complete. . She has been compared to Galli-Marié, who created the 
part. Seldom has the romance been better given, and her manner in the 
third act was perfect. Mdlle. Merguiller makes a good Philine, and M. 
Mouliérat’s Wilhelm Meister was excellent. M. Danbé conducted,—Our 
new President, M. Sadi Carnot, is extremely fond of music. He visited 
the Opéra for the performance of Paérie the other night and signified his 
intention of frequently patronising this institution.—M, Carvalho, besides 
being sentenced to pay a fine of 200 francs, is expected to give large sums 
in compensation to certain parties who have suffered by the fire at his 
theatre. 

VIENNA.—It is intended to producé Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini at the 
Vienna Opera after the New Year.—An alarm of fireat the Wien Theatre 
during the first performance of Strauss’s operetta Simpticius caused con- 
siderable panic. For ten minutes there was a scene of indescribable 
confusion, as the whole of the audience were under the impression that 
the place was on fire. The manager and a police commissioner suc- 
ceeded in making themselves heard, and barring a few fainting fits, no 
casualty resulted. 

Edmond Michotti’s “ Life of Rossini” will shortly be published, and 
will probably contain a great deal of new and interesting matter. A 
portion of the work has already appeared in the “Fanfulla della Do- 
menico” of Rome. 

DEATHS.—At Stockholm, F. G. B. Rosbeck, aged 61, conductor.— 

At Rottweil, H. von JVesele, a well-known musician in that town, and in 
Constance and Stuttgart—At Hamburg, Elizabeth Rachfall, singer and 
professor.—At Vienna, Josef Lucca, father of the celebrated primadonna, 
aged 87.—Also at Vienna, aged 65, Miska, or Michael, Hauser, the Hun- 
garian violinist. Born at Pressburg in 1882, he manifested at an early 
age a remarkable attachment for music. Conradin Kreutzer taught him 
the violin, and so rapid was his progress, that he was enabled to appear 
in public in his 12th year. His first performances were cordially received 
by the musical public; but his friends wisely resolved that his training 
should be matured before he ventured definitely on a public career. At 
the Vienna Conservatoire he made further studies under Mayseder, and 
for composition became a pupil of Sechter. He then undertook, with his 
father, himself an accomplished amateur violinist, a musical tour through 
Germany, and was received with such encouraging appreciation, that he 
was iff@uced to extend his journey to the north, visiting successfully 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. and traversing the whole of Russia as 
far as Siberia. Returning to Vienna, he visited England in 1848, whence 
he journeyed to Canada, the United States, Mexico, and Peru, and finally 
completed his tour with a circuit of the Australian colonies. In the con- 
certs he gave during this long voyage, he was assisted by the pianist 
Laveneau, the singer Gerold, and Madame Pattinos, a well-known singer. 
In addition to acting as manager of this little company, and its principal 
performer, he found leisure to contribute a series of travelling letters to 
the Ostdeutsche Post of Vienna, the Vivacity of which procured for them 
a wide circulation. They were afterwards revised by their author and 
reprinted in two volumes under the title, “ Travelling Diary of an Austrian 
Virtuoso ” (Leipsic, 1859). After a visit to Italy and the East, where he 
earned further applause and another fortune, he retired into private life, 
only at long intervals appearing in public either as composer or per- 
former. His last concert was given in 1874 at Cologne. Hauser was in 
his day a violinist of undoubted brilliancy and technical skill ; but it is 
doubtful whether, had his career been dated twenty years later, he would 
have successfully rivalled the greatest. of contemporary instrumentalists. 
His compositions for the violin are valuable, and some of his ‘ Lieder 
ohne Worte,” and his arrangements of Schubert’s “ Lieder,” still enjoy a 
deserved popularity. 


NEW YORK. 


The. last of Mr. Van der Stucken’s American. concerts took place on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 24, and, in spite of Thanksgiving Day, Chickering 
Hall was filled with those to whom the American movement was evidently 
interesting. The programme contained only three numbers, G. Templeton 
Strong’s first Symphony, a cantata, “King Trojan,” by H. W. Parker, 
and the “Carneval,” from a suite in F, by Ernest Guiraud. 

The presence of the orchestra and chorus lent brilliancy to the close 
of the series. The symphony is a dashing and showy composition, 
which really contains many charming things, unhappily, however, not 
always original. It is so ingeniously constructed, and Mr. Strong’s in- 
vention is so fertile in expedients, that, could we close our ears to some of 
its telling reminiscences, the composer would deserve any amount of 
praise and honour for his work. eal _ aS 

Mr. Strong has written his symphony in descriptive style, entitling it 
“Tn the Mountains.” The first movement, allegro moderato, depicts the 
“Afternoon ;” the second, adagio, “In the Gloaming, ;” the third, allegro, 
“At Midnight, the Wild Hunt ;” and the last, all molto, “In the 
Morning.” The imagination of the hearers is stimulated by these brief 
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and descriptive sub-titles, and it undoubtedly adds to the interest of the 
work where the audience is not altogether composed of musicians, yet it 
always provokes the comnient of programme music. Weare not inclined 
to undervalue even so-called “programme music,” which embraces so 
much in the universal repertoire of music that is delightful and thoroughly 
enjoyable. A concert that contained nothing but the serious and reflective 
in music would be dry indeed, and the programme makers are more de- 
pendent upon “ programme music” than upon the higher forms. Mr. 
Strong’s fresh ideas and vigorous powers are pleasant to listen to, and 
promise well for the future, when experience will have taught him the 
lesson of dependence upon his own creations. The instrumentation is 
well handled, especially in the “Wild Hunt” movement, where he 
manages well to convey the idea of the rush and hurry of the hunt with- 
out confusion. The first movement is really fine, and the second typifies 
well the peace and the repose of the twilight. More of grandeur there 
might have been, for what could possibly be more majestic than the 
contemplation of the mountains, when the soft grays of the night are 
stealing o’er the land, and the last reflection from the rays of the sun 
still leaves a brightness in the western sky that throws into bold relief the 
towering peaks of the mountain tops. Like most Americans, Mr. Strong 
has a weakness for melody. We do not condemn this—far from it—in 
fact, we rather like it, not yet having arrived at that state where melody 
is looked down upon as criminal. 

That is a modern Teutonic idea that refuses to lodge in our warmer 
hearts. True melody is Heaven-born, and we should be throwing away 
the divine gift of the gods to disdain it. It should be used sparingly, but 
with enough point to relieve a work from vagueness. This Mr. Strong 
succeeds admirably in doing, and to this was due much of the applause. 
that greeted his Symphony upon this occasion. 

The canéata of Mr. Parker is certainly a meritorious piece of musical 
composition, well-constructed, finely scored, and handled with under- 
standing and painstaking care. The subject is upon the old theme of 
love. Voices tell how 

‘**In slumber deep 
Lies earth asleep.” 


and a melodious duet (admirably sung by Miss Charlotte Walker and 
Miss Hattie Clapper) is heard in praise of the summer night. This 
develops into a trio and a chorus : 
‘* Afar the stately castle 
Its mighty form uprears.” 

King Trojan (Mr. Max Heinrich), in a fine solo, then calls for his steed 
to fly to the arms of his love, whom he praises in eloquent verse. 

The lover speeds to his lady’s bower, and is anon warned by his faith- 
ful page (Mrs. Beebe-Lawton) that morn is nigh. Like Romeo, however, 
he tarries, deluded by the nightingale’s song. Too late he mounts his 
steed for although all haste is made, they fail to gain the castle ere the 
morning’s light appears, and with the first ray King Trojan breathes his 
last, as he sings : 

** Accursed light !-I feel thee now. 
Return, O moonlight glimmer, 
What helps my love, what saves me yet ? 
My sense is growing dimmer. 
CHORUS, 
‘* And from his horse the King now falls, 
He was but King of the night, 





The sunlight sparkles, the sunlight shines, 
But death comes with morning light.” 


There are some declamatory solos, for Trojan, and they were done 
superbly by Heinrich, who enunciates so distinctly that every word is 
clearly understood. The Page music is not so good, but it was well ren- 
dered by Mrs. Beebe Lawton, and full justice was done to the music by 
the minor singers, chorus and orchestra. 

The last programme number, Guiraud’s “ Carneval,” proved to be a 
little musical gem. It starts out with a brusque and lively passage for the 
double basses that puts one in good humour at once. It is grotesque, 
ludicrous, absurd, and merry. It is a glimpse of the happy carneval in its 
brightest and most picturesque time, and it was interpteted most success- 
fully by Mr. Van der Stucken and his orchestra; in fact, the whole 
orchestral work of the evening merits warm praise. 

The second concert of the season of the Symphony Society in- 
troduced to our public two new works, Eugene d’Albert’s First Symphony, 
Op. 4, and Lalo’s Introducton and Serenade from Namouna.—American 
Art Journal. 
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and descriptive sub-titles, and it undoubtedly adds to the interest of the 
work where the audience is not altogether composed of musicians, yet it 
always provokes the comment of programme music. Weare not inclined 
to undervalue even so-called “programme music,” which embraces so 
much in the universal repertoire of music that is delightful and thoroughly 
enjoyable. A concert that contained nothing but the serious and reflective 
in music would be dry indeed, and the programme makers are more de- 
pendent upon “ programme music” than upon the higher forms. Mr. 
Strong’s fresh ideas and vigorous powers are pleasant to listen to, and 
promise well for the future, when experience will have taught him the 
lesson of dependence upon his own creations. The instrumentation is 
well handled, especially in the “Wild Hunt” movement, where he 
manages well to convey the idea of the rush and hurry of the hunt with- 
out confusion. The first movement is really fine, and the second typifies 
well the peace and the repose of the twilight. More of grandeur there 
might have been, for what could possibly be more majestic than the 
contemplation of the mountains, when the soft grays of the night are 
stealing o’er the land, and the last reflection from the rays of the sun 
still leaves a brightness in the western sky that throws into bold relief the 
towering peaks of the mountain tops. Like most Americans, Mr. Strong 
has a weakness for melody. We do not condemn this—far from it—in 
fact, we rather like it, not yet having arrived at that state where melody 
is looked down upon as criminal. 

That is a modern Teutonic idea that refuses to lodge in our warmer 
hearts. True melody is Heaven-born, and we should be throwing away 
the divine gift of the gods to disdain it. It should be used sparingly, but 
with enough point to relieve a work from vagueness. This Mr. Strong 
succeeds admirably in doing, and to this was due much of the applause. 
that greeted his Symphony upon this occasion. 

The canéata of Mr. Parker is certainly a meritorious piece of musical 
composition, well-constructed, finely scored, and handled with undev- 
standing and painstaking care. The subject is upon the old theme of 
love. Voices tell how 

‘*Tn slumber deep 
Lies earth asleep.” 


and a melodious duet (admirably sung by Miss Charlotte Walker and 
Miss Hattie Clapper) is heard in praise of the summer night. This 
develops into a trio and a chorus : 
‘* Afar the stately castle 
Its mighty form uprears.” 

King Trojan (Mr. Max Heinrich), in a fine solo, then calls for his steed 
to fiy to the arms of his love, whom he praises in eloquent verse. 

The lover speeds to his lady’s bower, and is anon warned by his faith- 
ful page (Mrs. Beebe-Lawton) that morn is nigh. Like Romeo, however, 
he tarries, deluded by the nightingale’s song. Too late he mounts his 
steed for although all haste is made, they fail to gain the castle ere the 
morning’s light appears, and with the first ray King Trojan breathes his 
last, as he sings : 

** Accursed light !-I feel thee now. 
Return, O moonlight glimmer, 
What helps my love, what saves me yet? 
My sense is growing dimmer. 
CHORUS, 
‘* And from his horse the King now falls, 
He was but King of the night, 








The sunlight sparkles, the sunlight shines, 
But death comes with morning light.” 


There are some declamatory solos for Trojan, and they were done 
superbly by Heinrich, who enunciates so distinctly that every word is 
clearly understood. The Page music is not so good, but it was well ren- 
dered by Mrs. Beebe Lawton, and full justice was done to the music by 
the minor singers, chorus and orchestra. 

The last programme number, Guiraud’s “ Carneval,” proved to be a 
little musical gem. It starts out with a brusque and lively passage for the 
double basses that puts one in good humour at once. It is grotesque, 
ludicrous, absurd, and merry. It is a glimpse of the happy carneval in its 


' brightest and most picturesque time, and it was interpteted most success- 


fully by Mr. Van der Stucken and his orchestra; in fact, the whole 
orchestral work of the evening merits warm praise. 

The second concert of the season of the Symphony Society in- 
troduced to our public two new works, Eugene d’Albert’s First Symphony, 
Op. 4, and Lalo’s Introducton and Serenade from Namouna.—American 
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